Editortal 


A blessed Christmas to all of our readers and friends. 


In his address to the Liturgy Congress of Assisi in September 
of this year the Holy Father spoke of the liturgy and our divine 
Lord. He stressed the truth that the praiseworthy liturgical move- 
ment must be on guard against a tendency of lessening of es- 
teem for the presence and action of Christ in the tabernacle and 
in His Church. The truths of Christianity are learned and 
brought alive in the liturgy. We can appropriate that thought to 
the celebration of the Nativity. 

In the Christmas Preface of the Mass the Church prays “. . . that 
while we know our God visibly, we may by Him be drawn to 
the love of things invisible.” That is how God fashioned man. 
In His mysterious designs he planned that the beauty of the ma- 
terial world should lead us to the appreciation of the ineffable 
beauty of the immaterial soul and its Creator. So it is that crib 
and tinsel, chant and incense, trees with their lights, candies and 
cards of greeting, gifts to our loved ones of metal, or money, or 
mink—all of these should shadow forth the humble adoration of 
the gifts of the Magi to the Babe of the manger. Else the tumul- 
tuous turmoil of preparation for the celebration of Christmas 
degenerates into meaninglessness or blatant commerce. 


During last summer’s tourist travel it was not uncommon to 
encounter invitations to purchase Christmas cards or to secure 
gifts on a layaway plan. This seemed shockingly premature to 
many. But truly it is never too soon to prepare for Christmas in 
the sense of a genuine spiritual perparation for the worthy un- 
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derstanding and celebration of the mystery of the Incarnation. 
The liturgical season of preparation, Advent, is relatively long, 
embracing four weeks. It is significant that Advent is a time of 
purgation and of penance. Violet, the garb of mourning, is the 
liturgical color. The Gloria is omitted in Sunday Masses, the or- 
gan is mute except on feasts of high dignity. But the third Sunday 
of Advent sounds a note of joy—Gaudete! Rejoice in the Lord 
always; again I say, rejoice. Mother Church is a wise and tender 
parent. Her children, God’s children cannot long sustain an at- 
mosphere of sadness. Their Maker didn’t want it that way. Music 
during the Mass of Gaudete Sunday and the cheering color of 
rose for the vestments of the celebrant signify the interplay of 
light and shadow, of joy and of penance even in our supernatural 
lives. 

Through the visible to the love of the invisible. . . . That is 
the way of the Spirit, the way to divine love; such is the domi- 
nant theme of the Christmas liturgy. By the mystery of the Word 
made flesh a new ray of God’s glory has shone upon the eyes 
of our minds. And if we seek a liturgical reason for the custom 
of Christmas giving we find it in the Secret of the second Mass 
of the Nativity: May our gifts be in keeping with the mysteries 
of this day . . . so that as He who was born man shone also as 
God, so these earthly things may bestow upon us that which is 
divine. 

Joun LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 











Flower of the Root of Fesse 


V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 


HE December wind swept down from the Plain of Esdraelon 
T with great force. It was a harsh and unkind wind. It blew 
strongly over the barren, rocky hills and moaned fiercely among 
the weeds and bushes. It disturbed the rusty leaves on the bed 
of the valley as it muttered vehemently over the treetops. It 
sighed sorrowfully as it crossed over the hillocks and went saun- 
tering onward to be lost in the caverns of the hills of God. 

On the roads which led to Bethlehem only a few stray figures 
appeared from time to time at dawn on the day preceding the 
first Christmas night. The edict of the Emperor Augustus Caesar 
had summoned from far and near countless children of the He- 
brew nation. Each had been instructed to register his name in 
the village where his forebears had pitched their tents and made 
their homestead, that they might. rear a family in the love and 
holy fear of Adonai, their God. Each pilgrim-son of Israel was 
also ordered to carry with him tribute to Caesar in the form of 
coin of the realm, to satisfy the Emperor who desired more mon- 
ey for better roads in the far reaches of a far-flung empire. These 
avenues of transport were necessary for the militia to maintain 
the existing peace among the newly conquered Gauls and Bel- 
gians. 

From Nazareth two silent pilgrims had come in obedience to 
their Emperor. “Now it came to pass in those days, that a decree 
went forth from Caesar Augustus that a census of the whole 
world should be taken. This first census took place while Cyrinus 
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was governor of Syria. And all were going, each to his own town 
to register. And Joseph also went from Galilee out of the town of 
Nazareth into Judea, to the town of Bethlehem—because he was 
of the house and family of David—to register, together with 
Mary his espoused wife, who was with child.” ! 

The wind-swept faces of the blessed twain plainly showed the 
fatigue occasioned by the long journey of ninety-three miles from 
Nazareth to the city where David, the Shepherd King, had been 
born. The countenances of Mary and Joseph were illumined by 
an inner joy—an evidence that they were friends of God and 
chosen keepers of the ‘‘secret things to the Lord.” ? Quiet dignity 
was in their bearing. They well knew that “it is good to hide the 
secret of a king.’ * Silently they rejoiced in the coming of the 
Day Star from on high along the marches of the first Silent Night. 
The lowly Joseph trudged along to the music of his own mind’s 
making. He no longer was credulous but believing. He was mak- 
ing psalmody in his heart. He needed not the Mosaic assurance: 
“Fear not, stand and see the great wonders of the Lord, which 
He will do this day.” * The Lady Mary rode with ease upon the 
beast of burden which the practical, thoughtful carpenter of 
Nazareth had provided for her comfort. Her mind was attuned 
with heavenly harmonies the while she pondered the prophetic 
words which were to be fulfilled on the morrow: “And thou, 
Bethlehem Ephrata, art a little one among the thousands of Juda: 
out of thee shall He come forth unto Me that is to be the ruler 
in Israel.’ ® 

The lowly Joseph and his Virgin Spouse were slowly approach- 
ing their destination. The traffic on the way to the City of 
David had grown until it seemed that it could not increase. The 
throng’s merry shouts gave evidence of their joy upon sighting 
Bethlehem. Behind the hallowed pair trudged another large 
group, judging from the noise of the low rumble of the cartwheels 
along the rough road. It had been a hard journey for every pil- 
grim. Some travelers wore grim expressions of disgust. They de- 
tested the power which had forced them to make this journey 


1 Matt. 2:5. 4Exod. 14:13. 
2 Deut. 29:29. 5 Mich. 5:2. 
3 Tob. 13:7. 
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during the winter and also had levied such heavy taxes upon 
them. Other folk were fearful that the little town could not ac- 
commodate so large a crowd as David’s progeny. Many a pilgrim 
thought on the scriptural lament: “There is none to stretch 
forth my tent any more, and to set up my curtains.” © These 
houseless folk would be forced to sleep at the roadside. 

This thought plagued the mind of Joseph as he viewed the 
amphitheatre of hills in which the City of David was nestled like 
a fledgling. He looked on the beauty of the scene—the brilliant 
sunset marking the night that would be forever memorable. His 
weary eyes fell again upon the road. In its deep, uneven ruts lay 
reeds and chaff, and the white, withered plumes of a weed, named 
‘“Traveler’s Joy,” torn and crushed by the ponderous cartwheels 
and by the heavy tread of the beasts of burden. This bruised 
weed had a prophetic significance for the Child of promise that 
would be born during that Holy Night in a cave by a roadside. 
He would be the exceedingly great joy of every footsore traveler, 
who has been sacramentally refreshed at the new Bethlehem. The 
word “Bethlehem” is also significant—House of Bread. The new, 
Eucharistic Bethlehem is the imperishable House of Bread, not 
made by hands. 

Again, through the power of God this selfsame Child of the 
Most High is truly heralded by every Christian pilgrim, ‘“Trav- 
eler’s Joy,” grafted upon “the root of Jesse, who standeth as an 
ensign of the people.” ? On that Black Friday which men now 
call “Good,” Simon the Cyrenian, his two youthful sons, and 
other pilgrims saw the prophecy-of Isaias fulfilled on Calvary, 
where Jesus “was wounded for our iniquities and bruised for 
our sins’ S by the wheels of fiendish hate. His sufferings and 
death would open a shorter way for the poor, the meek, the earth- 
weary pilgrims trudging toward the eternal Bethlehem. Apt in- 
deed are the sacred words of the same great Prophet, saluting 
the future King of Peace: 


And there shall come a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall 
rise up out of his root. . . . He shall not judge according to the sight of 
the eyes, nor reprove according to the hearing of the ears, but he shall 





6 Jer. 10:20. TIsa. 11:10. 8 Ibid., 53:5. 
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judge the poor with justice. . . . The calf and the lion and the sheep 
shall abide together and a little child shall lead them. . . . In that day 
the root of Jesse, him the people shall beseech, and his sepulchre shall 
be glorious. . . . He shall assemble the fugitives of Israel and shall gather 
together the dispersed of Juda from the four quarters of the earth and 
there shall be a highway for the remnant of the people. And thou shalt 
say in that day: “Behold God is my Savior. .. . You will draw waters 
with joy out of the Savior’s fountain. . . . Rejoice and praise, O thou 
habitation of Sion, for great is He that is in the midst of thee, the Holy 
One of Israel.” ® 


The Holy One of Israel is true God of true God, our Em- 
manuel, living under the appearances of bread in our taber- 
nacles. The term “Emmanuel” signifies “God with us’—God 
with us in the new Bethlehem, the house of that Eucharistic 
Bread, “the food of angels and bread from heaven prepared with- 
out labor, having in it all that is delicious and the sweetness of 
every taste.” 1° In this connection St. Thomas Aquinas, referring 
to the titles ascribed to our Lord in Holy Writ, has written: 





All these names in some way signify the same as Jesus, which means 
salvation. For the name, “Emmanuel,” which being interpreted, is 
“God with us,” (Isa. 7:14), designates the cause of salvation, which is 
the union of the divine and human natures in the person of the Son of 
God, the result of which union was that God is with us. When it is said, 
“Call his name, Hasten to take away the spoils. Make haste to take away 
the prey,” (Isa. 8:3) these words indicate from what He saved us, viz., 
from the devil, whose spoils He took away according to Col. 2:15: 
“Despoiling the principalities and powers, He hath exposed them con- 
fidently.” When it is said: “His name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to come, the Prince of 
Peace” (Isa. 9:6), the way and term of their salvation are pointed out; 
inasmuch as by the wonderful counsel and might of the Godhead we 
are brought to the inheritance of the life to come, in which the children 
of God will enjoy perfect peace under God their Prince. When it was 
said, “Behold a Man, the Orient is His name” (Zach. 6:12), reference 
is made to the same as in the first, viz., to the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, by reason of which “‘to the righteous a light is risen up in darkness” 


(Ps. 111:4).2 





9 Tbid., 12:3. 10 Wisd. 16:20. 11 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 37, a. 2, ad 1. 
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Few scriptural thoughts tug more powerfully at the heart- 
strings than the assuring promise of Emmanuel, “I will walk 
among you, and be your God, and you shall be my people.” 
How consolingly the omnipotent Lord addressed the children of 
men, “The Lord hath spoken . . . Our God comes and is not 
silent .. . Hear, O my people, I will speak: O Israel, and I will 
testify: I am God, thy God . . . Offer to God the sacrifice of 
praise: and pay thy vows to the Most High ... He who offers 
the sacrifice of praise, honors me . . . to him I will show the sal- 
vation of God.” * 

The sacred liturgy plaintively echoes the centuries’ yearning 
for the Messias, ‘““O Adonai, and Ruler of the house of Israel, 
who didst appear unto Moses in the burning bush, and gavest 
him the law in Sinai: come to redeem us with an outstretched 
arm.” 1* Again the liturgy registers the people’s prayer for mercy: 
“O God who, more than in all things else, showest forth Thine 
almighty power by sparing and having mercy; multiply upon us 
Thy mercy; and make us, who run forward with trust in Thy 
promises, to be sharers in the good things of heaven.” * The 
prophet Jeremias eloquently laments: ““O expectation of Israel, the 
Savior thereof in time of trouble, why wilt Thou be as a stranger 
in the land, and as a wayfaring man turning in to lodge? Why 
wilt Thou be as a wandering man, as a mighty man, that can- 
not save? But Thou, O Lord, art amongst us. . . . Forsake us 
not, * 


The curt message, “no room in the inn,” made the unborn 
Child of the Most High unwelcome and a stranger in the land, 
a wayfarer truly destined to be born that Silent Night in a cave 
of the Judean chalk-hills. With a great desire to give lodgment 
to Jesus, once denied a decent place in which to be born, all 
Christendom prepares for the Silent Night by receiving Holy 
Communion. From the tundras of the northland to the savannas 
of the south, pilgrims are journeying in spirit to the stable in 


12 Lev. 20:11. 

13 Ps, 49:22. 

14 Magnificat antiphon for December 18. 
15 Collect, tenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
16 Jer. 14:9. 
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the Judean hills. Their desire was voiced by the shepherds on the 
first Holy Night, “Let us go over to Bethlehem and see this 
thing that has come to pass, which the Lord has made known to 
us.” 17 The Sacred Page treasures the record of their journey. 
They found the cave tucked in the recesses of the hillside. “And 
when they had seen, they understood what had been told them 
concerning this child.” * 

The years cannot measure the sacredness of Bethlehem’s mem- 
ories. The retelling of the hallowed story of the Christ Child 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a rough, straw-filled 
feed-trough for oxen, lingers through the ages. Bethlehem is still 
verdant with the freshness of the eternal springtide which plant- 
ed in men’s hearts “the seed, which is the Word of God” (Luke 
8:11), of the heavenly harvest. The idyllic glory of the Palestinian 
hillside on that first Christmas has been transported from Judea 
to the valleys of the east and the west. Likewise the blessed mes- 
sage of Bethlehem, which has brought many pilgrims with haste 
to seek the Word made Flesh which dwelt amongst us, our Em- 
manuel, has been carried on the wings of the centuries to the 
ends of the earth. 

Worldings and skeptics have stopped at the entrance of Beth- 
lehem’s cave to see the newly born Savior, who is Christ the Lord. 
Rich and poor alike have knelt in spirit behind the simple 
shepherds and the faithful Magi, bearing their gifts of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. Bethlehem’s manger, thanks to St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, has its replica in our parish churches, a holy shrine 
of faith in the Christchild, our own Emmanuel. 

Of old the children of Israel heard the prophetical word, ‘Hear 
ye, therefore, O House of David, the Lord Himself shall give 
you a sign. Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and his 
name shall be called Emmanuel.” Today, as well as for two 
thousand years, the Eucharistic Emmanuel is seated upon the 
mercy seat in His sacramental Bethlehem. So it will be until 
time is merged into eternity, “for all nations shall come and shall 
adore in Thy sight, because Thy judgments are manifest.’ 2° And 





17 Luke 2:15. 19 Tsa. 7:14. 
18 Jbid., v. 18. 20 Apoc. 15:4. 
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may the Angel of Bethlehem who appeared on the bleak Judean 
pastureland to tell the good news of the Savior’s birth to the 
poverty-stricken shepherds in the long ago, have for never-ending 
antiphonal: Blessed be the Flower that has risen up out of the 
root of Jesse! Alleluia! Blessed be the only Sovereign, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords; who alone has immortality . . . “to whom 
be honor and empire everlasting. Amen.” 74 





*1[ Tim. 6:16. 











Mary’s Expectancy 


Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


N SPAIN and in some other parts of the world the eighteenth 
I of December marks the feast of the Expectation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. On this day, the faithful try to enter the heart of 
Mary to learn from her how to await the coming of the Savior, 
how to prepare for His birth. 

Only a mother who herself has expected a child can under- 
stand the joyful eagerness of Mary’s expectancy. The mother 
eagerly waits to look upon the face of the babe who has been 
hidden so long in her womb, to see in his countenance the fea- 
tures of his father, and to clasp him to her heart in the fullness 
of joy. Mary was like all other mothers in longing to see her 
child. What would the Son of God look like, He who is the only- 
begotten of the Father, ‘‘the brightness of His glory and the figure 
of His substance?” + Would she see in His countenance the fea- 
tures of the Eternal Father? Naturally, of course, He would bear 
the human features of Mary His Mother. 


CONTINUAL ADORATION 


At each instant of her expectancy Mary was in adoration be- 
fore the infant in her womb. She continually contemplated the 
great mystery of God-made-man, a mystery which even, she had 
to take on faith, for not even her mind could comprehend it. 
Though she was conscious of the child’s presence within her, 


1 Heb. 1:3. 
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and knew He was there only by the power of the Most High and 
the workings of the Holy Spirit who had come upon her, still 
she had to take it on faith that He was the Son of God. She 
pondered over and over in her heart the divine mystery which 
she would understand fully only in heaven. Her days of ex- 
pectancy were therefore full of acts of faith and adoration, or 
rather, were one continuous act of loving adoration, as she 
pondered the message of Gabriel, and the words the prophets 
had spoken concerning Jesus. No doubt she eagerly examined 
afresh the words of Scripture about Him which she had often 
heard in the Temple. 

Of all the words of Gabriel which Mary pondered in her heart, 
no word was as sweet to her as the name of her baby: “Thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb and shalt bring forth a son, and thou shalt 
call His name Jesus.” * When the angel Gabriel departed from 
her, Mary, trembling with reverence perhaps, must have tried 
her baby’s name on her lips, to see how it would sound: “Jesus.” 
Again and again she must have whispered it. Nor did she whisper 
it to herself; for the owner of that sweet name was present in her 
womb. She whispered His name to Him, and He heard it on His 
mother’s lips; or rather, He read it in her thoughts and in her 
heart. 


Just by thinking His name, Mary was in intimate communion 
with Jesus her God. She needed no words to converse with the 
child in her womb, the divine child who could even then return 
her love, but His name, Jesus, was so blessed, so sweet, so power- 
ful, so overflowing with grace, that she must have used it again 
and again. By whispering, or merely thinking, that same holy 
name, we too are in immediate contact with Him, for “‘the Lord 
is nigh unto all that call upon Him, to all that call upon Him 


2 


in truth.” # 

Each time she thought that name or said it, her heart must 
have bowed in profound adoration before the incarnate God 
within her, just as in all ages to come every Christian head would 
bow each time that name was heard or pronounced. 


During those days of expectancy Mary perhaps thought to her- 





2 Luke 1:31. 3 Ps. 144:18. 
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self: “When I first see the sacred features of my Son and my God, 
how shall I act? Shall I dare call Him God, for He is my own 
flesh and blood, the helpless infant of my womb? Or shall I call 
Him mortal man, since He is Son of the immortal God, con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost? When I first see Him, shall I bow my 
face to the dust before Him my God, or shall I clasp Him my 
Son to my breast in joy? Shall I offer Him the incense due to a 
God, or shall I give Him the sweet milk of my breasts?” 

‘And when the days for her to be delivered were fulfilled, she 
brought forth her firstborn Son, and wrapped Him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid Him in a manger, because there was no room 
for them in the inn.” * Immediately her motherly instinct knew 
how to treat her child who was God: even as she clasped Him to 
her breast, she bowed before Him in her heart; and as she nour- 
ished Him with her milk, she adored Him with all the ardor of 
her soul, feeding her own hungry soul on Him, the Bread of 
Life. 

“Blessed art thou, O Virgin Mary, who bore the Lord, the 
Creator of the world. Thou gavest birth to Him that made thee, 
and still thou remainest a virgin evermore.” > Virgin before His 
birth, virgin during His birth, virgin forever afterwards, for in 
His birth He miraculously preserved the seal of thy virginity. Such 
a birth befits Him who is the Word eternally born of the Father 
without corruption of His divinity, as a thought is conceived 
without injury to the mind. 




























THE EXPECTED OF NATIONS 







Mary was not alone in her eager expectancy; she was not mere- 
ly a private individual awaiting the birth of an ordinary human 
being. Into Mary’s expectancy was rolled the expectation of a 
whole nation; all the sighs and yearnings of Israel were included 
in her breathless waiting; indeed, the expectation of all nations, 
the desires of the eternal hills, the groaning of a world laboring 
under sin; all were included in the longing of Mary. In.the name 
of all mankind she desired His speedy birth. 















4 Luke 2:7. 
5 Office of the Blessed Virgin, Matins, Resp. 2. 
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Before the Annunciation we may be sure that Mary often 
prayed for the coming of the Redeemer. The keynote of Old 
Testament spirituality was faith in the Redeemer to come, and 
earnest longing, yearning hope for His speedy arrival. Since Mary 
was the most perfect flower not only of her people’s blood but 
also of her nation’s spirituality, in her this eager desire and per- 
severing praying for the coming of the Redeemer must have 
reached its most perfect expression. Her prayers for the Redeem- 
er, even more than the prayers of the patriarchs and prophets, 
merited the awaited answer, the sending of the Savior. 

The yearnings and prayers of the patriarchs and prophets were 
never the longings and desires of individual men; they were the 
yearnings of a whole people. The Jews did not pray merely as 
individuals, they prayed as a people; they did not pray for a 
personal savior only, they prayed for the Savior of their nation. 
They were a chosen race, a race whose vocation it was to prepare 
for the Savior; and they were intensely conscious of their destiny. 
The angel told St. Joseph that he should call the Son of Mary 
“Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins.” ® And 
Simeon, who longed to see the Savior, was ‘“‘waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel.’”’? The good Israelite, therefore, was concerned 
not merely about his own personal salvation, but the salvation of 
his people. This is a foreshadowing of how Christians in the mys- 
tical body of Christ are concerned about the salvation of all the 
members of Christ. 


Mary, then, the most perfect of the Israelites, made all the 
yearnings of her people her own. More than all her great 
predecessors she was concerned about the salvation of her nation. 
As Queen of Patriarchs, Queen of Prophets, more perfectly than 
all of them she believed in the Savior to come, and hoped for 


Him, and prayed for His coming with boundless confidence. 


PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS WITH MARY 


During these weeks of expectancy before Christmas, when with 
Mary we await and prepare for the coming of the Savior, like her 





6 Matt. 1:21. 7 Luke 2:25. 
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we must make the yearnings and needs of the whole human race 
our own. Mary and the Jewish nation longed so ardently for the 
Savior because they realized how utterly they needed Him. Their 
prayers for His coming were always most intense at times of 
greatest need and misery, at times of God’s chastisements for sin, 
and especially at the time of their captivity. The world needs the 
Savior as badly as ever; it is full of misery and needs a com- 
forter; it is full of sin and needs a Savior. 

Like Mary, we must make the needs of the world our own. 
Many in the world know they need the Savior and are calling 
upon Him to come to their help. Others know they need Him, 
but they do not know who He is; they know not upon whom 
they should call. Still others, who are indeed the most miserable 
of all, do not even know that they need Him; in pride they will 
not admit their helplessness. 


With all these needy ones, and for them all, in union with the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary let us earnestly call upon the Savior 
to come: “Come, Lord Jesus, help us in our need.” Conscious 
of our oneness with the whole mystical body of Christ, with the 
full desire of the whole Church militant, suffering, and tri- 
umphant, let us call upon the Savior to come speedily and not 
to delay, to come into our souls by the power of His Holy Spirit. 

In the beautiful prayer of St. Ambrose which the priest says 
in preparation for Mass each Wednesday, after asking God to 
accept this Holy Sacrifice for the Church and for the people re- 
deemed by the Precious Blood of Christ, he mentions in detail 
the various needs and desires of the people of the world: “I also 
bring to thee, O Lord, if you will deign propitiously to look, the 
tribulations of the peoples, the dangers of nations, the groans of 
captives, the miseries of orphans, the necessities of travelers, the 
helplessness of the weak, the desperation of the sick, the weakness 
of the aged, the desires of the young, the vows of virgins, the 
laments of widows. For thou, O Lord, hast mercy on all, and 
hatest none of the things which Thou hast made.” 

Especially must we pray these days for those who are suffering 
persecution, so that they may be strong and may not deny our 
Lord. We must pray that Christ will accept their sufferings as 
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His own, that by His Holy Spirit He will unite to Himself those 
who suffer, so that as members of His mystical body their suf- 
ferings will be His, and will not be wasted. We must therefore 
offer to our Lord the sufferings of the persecuted, the misery of 
the war prisoners who are still being held captive, the hunger of 
the widows and orphans of the Korean and European wars, the 
helplessness of the countless who were maimed, the agony of the 
slaves of Communism; in short, the sufferings of the whole world, 
the valley of tears. Such labors, such sufferings must not be in 
vain. Nor will they be if in answer to our earnest prayers the 
Holy Spirit will come to these people and teach them to suffer 
in union with Jesus Christ for the salvation of souls and the 
growth of His mystical body. 

Mary’s expectation is really not yet over. She eagerly awaits 
the birth of her spiritual children into eternal life. Just as she 
once longed to see the face of Jesus, she now longs to see us 
when we are to be born into everlasting life on the day of our 
earthly death. Mary desires to see us in heaven far more eagerly 
than we desire to get there; she is much more eager to procure 
for us the graces of eternal life than we are to beg for them. 
We should not hesitate then, to ask her to help us prepare to see 
our Savior face to face, to give us the same eagerness to see Him 
in heaven that she had to see His face on earth for the first time. 
As Mary longed for the birth of Jesus that she might see the fruit 
of her womb, so we must long for our birth into heaven that we 
may see God face to face in the beatific vision. “After this our 
exile, O Mary, show unto us the blessed Fruit of thy womb, 

| Jesus.” 
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INAL perseverance is a gift which no one can merit; it can} | 

be obtained through prayer alone. The efficacy of prayer} 1 
rising to the absolute and infallible certitude of the faith, insures} ¢ 
a serene tranquillity and sense of security which flows from hum-} | 
ble reliance on God rather than self. To better understand this a 
balanced but complex Catholic attitude, it is profitable to examine 
the reasons underlying prayer for perseverance and to show how) , 
they produce this most firm hope. Q 


PRAYER OF PETITION g 


It will not be amiss if first we say a word in defense of the} 
prayer of petition. With the increased insistence on the need off r 
meditation for any one who wishes to have an interior life, theref 
may be an inclination among some to look down on the prayer of 
petition—on that prayer defined by St. John Damascene as “ask: 
ing of becoming things from God.” To center one’s life in God 
it is true that it is not enough merely to recite prayers. The 
living faith which a holy life presupposes cannot grow or endurey i 
without the regular practice of mental prayer. Only from thisf i 
source can the necessary supernatural vision and conviction arisef 0 
and be maintained. Mental prayer is a real need, not just aj s 
fashionable novelty. Insistence on this prayer might tend to ming, 
imize the prayer of petition, as though this prayer were somehowg - 
a selfish affair. Is not its purpose to obtain things for oneself 
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rather than offer anything to God? And men today are ostensibly 
seeking to be disinterested in their service to God. Moreover, 
there still exists the objection to the prayer of petition that there 
is no use asking God who already knows our needs and is more 
ready to grant them than we are to ask. Again we hear the ancient 
doubt: Can prayer influence or change the ways of divine prov- 
idence? 

In reply we need only recall the teaching of St. Thomas on 
prayer—-and he means by it the prayer of petition as an act of 
religion or cult of God. It is an aspect which we are inclined to 
overlook. His answer to the question whether prayer is an act 
of religion is quite brief and direct: “It belongs to religion 
to give reverence and honor to God. Every act, therefore, by 
which we give reverence to God, is one of religion. But by prayer 
man does give reverence to God: he submits himself to God and 
declares by praying that He is in need of Him as the author of 
his welfare. Accordingly it is manifest that prayer is properly an 
act of religion.” ! 

There is therefore another side to the prayer of petition than 
our own interest, one which is more fundamental: our very beg- 
ging from God is a profession of our dependence on Him, an 
acknowledgment of His sovereignty and goodness, source of all 
good. Thus the prayer of petition gives honor to God and is an 
act of religion. It is this fact which explains why we ought to 
pray even though God knows our needs: it is we who are in 
need of performing this act of religion in which we acknowledge 
our dependence on God. 


PRAYER AND IMPETRATION 


What then does our prayer intend and actually effect? And 
in what manner does it produce what it obtains? St. Thomas’ say- 
ing, just mentioned, about our need for prayer, should not be 
misunderstood as meaning that the effect of prayer is purely 
subjective and consists mainly in disposing the one who prays 
to accept willingly whatever God’s providence will send him. 


1Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 83, a. 3. 
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Prayer does accomplish this and more. There is first of all an 
objective efficacy to prayer which it is imperative to grasp prop- 
erly if we are to see the proper meaning of prayer for persever- 
ance. 

Prayer produces a result not only in the one who prays but 
also in the objective order of things. In this rather abstruse 
question we can have no safer guide than St. Thomas. Prayer does 
not bring about a change in the dispositions of divine providence. 
What is meant is this: Providence disposes not only that certain 
effects will be produced, but also their causes and the sequence 
in which they come about. Both the intention and the actual 
effect of prayer are to obtain what God has disposed to come about 
because of our prayer. Thus prayer is one of the secondary causes 
that enter the dispositions of providence. 


The ordinary way of divine providence, whether natural or 
supernatural, is to work its effects through secondary causes. 
Against all past and future systems of occasionalism St. Thomas 
asserted and vindicated the causality of creatures. It is precisely 
in having a real causality of their own and actually producing 
some effects by their own virtue that creatures imitate their 
Creator and so manifest His perfection and glory. Only in the 
case of miracles does Providence dispense with created causality 
and intervene directly in worldly events by supplying for the 
causality of created agents. The efficiency of secondary causes is 
willed by God without any detriment to the simplicity of the 
divine will. As St. Thomas puts it with penetrating insight and 
paradoxical simplicity, God “wills one thing to be the means of 
another, He does not will one thing on account of another.” ? The 
order of causality exists between His created effects, not be- 
tween supposedly successive acts of His will. 

Accordingly, the causality of prayer, as that of any created 
activity, brings about what divine providence disposes will come 
about because of each prayer. In this it does not differ from the 
causality of any good and meritorious action to which God in 
His justice renders a proportionate reward. But prayer as such 
does not work its effect by way of merit. The prayer of the just, 





2Ibid., Ia, q. 19, a. 5. 
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it is true, is meritorious, but what prayer effects by way of merit 
is not the thing we pray for; it is a growth in grace. The proper 
efficiency of prayer as such is impetration. By prayer we obtain 
from God what we do not merit either properly or improperly. 
We obtain our request because of our asking. 

First of all, the reason why we obtain the effect of prayer is 
that our very asking is the result of God’s grace. That is to say, 
when God grants our prayers, He does so not because we deserve 
such an answer but because in His mercy He has so ordained 
such an effect. The connection between prayer and its impe- 
tratory effect is not the result of God’s justice in either a strict 
or broad sense, but only His desire to give to those who ask Him. 
“Merit rests on justice, impetration on graciousness.” * That God 
so Wishes to give we know from divine revelation; He commands 
us to pray and never to leave off. ‘The grace that inspires us to 
pray is likewise a sign that He wishes to give. In this manner 
prayer enters into the dispositions of divine providence. 

Against this explanation, however, another difficulty is raised. 
Providence works its effects through secondary causes that are 
proportionate to those effects; but prayer is not a proportionate 
means either to obtain spiritual favors because all it does in this 
regard is to dispose or prepare man subjectively for them, or to 
obtain temporal favors which are of another order. This objec- 
tion leads us to a second consideration on the impetratory power 
of prayer. 

The act of prayer, apart from its being meritorious and satis- 
factory, has a twofold effect. In the same manner as a meritori- 
ous act both diposes and merits, or entails a passive and an active 
result, so also prayer as such disposes man for the effects he is 
praying for and obtains from God what he is asking. The dis- 
position it produces in man, conformity with the will of God, is 
its subjective effect. ‘The objective effect of prayer is to obtain 
from God what we ask. And to this, prayer is a proportionate 
means. It is proportionate, first, to obtain spiritual favors, since 
divine revelation tells us God’s providence has so disposed that 
these will be given for the asking; and also to obtain temporal 





8 Ibid., Ila Ilae, q. 83, a. 16 ad 2. 
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favors, to the extent that these may be prayed for, namely, in 
the measure that they contribute towards our spiritual good. 


PRAYER FOR GRACE 


Would not another reason for the contemporary neglect of 
the prayer of petition be that for too many Christians praying 
means in the first place, not to say exclusively, asking for tem- 
poral favors? For if it comes to mean that, then one can see why 
such a prayer more easily looks selfish, as it well may be, and 
hides, if it does not exclude altogether, the religious essence of 
prayer. Catholics who look for genuine spirituality naturally do 
not want to hear of what may rather be a caricature of prayer. 
The less spiritually minded may be led by such a prayer to lose 
faith in a practice which often proves ineffective. 

But prayer is meant above all to obtain the spiritual help we 
are in need of to live and act as we should. The true Christian 
prayer is prayer for grace. It is in the setting of the life of grace 
that the prayer of petition manifests its role: an irreplaceable 
one, particularly regarding the gift of perseverance. 

Sanctifying grace in earthly pilgrims is meant to grow unto the 
measure of each one’s divine call; St. Thomas supposed this, 
and the Council of Trent found it necessary to teach it explicit- 
ly.t Such growth does not take place only by the fruitful recep- 
tion of the sacraments, which itself demands man’s cooperation, 
but also by the good works the just men do. These produce a 
growth in grace by way of merit. But for these meritorious ac- 
tions the just also need the help of grace; because every creature 
is in need of the divine motion and help for every one of its 
acts; and because of original sin, men need the healing assistance 
of God’s grace. This help of grace God often gives unasked, 
while at times, and for our own good, He wishes us to ask for it. 
St. Augustine and the Council of Trent stated this when they 
explained that “God does not command what is impossible, but 
by commanding He tells us to do what we can and to ask for 
what we cannot, and He helps so that we can.” * The help of 


4 Denziger, Enchiridion symbolorum, n. 803. 5 Ibid., n. 804. 
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grace, therefore, which we need for the good works by which we 
must persevere and grow in sanctifying grace, God partly gives 
without our asking, partly in answer to our prayers. 

Accordingly, even without endorsing the opinion of St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori, who to stress the urgency of prayer would have 
us hold that all graces are given in answer to prayer, we are com- 
pelled to admit as perfectly certain that some graces are given 
only when asked for in prayer. The conclusion holds good no 
matter what view one may follow with regard to the possibility 
of our meriting in some way the necessary sufficient and effica- 
cious graces. Since no one can tell in what proportion graces are 
given unasked or in answer to prayer, any Christian who is at 
all anxious to advance in the life of the spirit will not cease faith- 
fully to pray for the help of grace without which he can do 
nothing. True, he may at times be given the necessary help with- 
out his praying for it. He also may not be given it because he 
neglects to pray. Hence prayer for grace holds a necessary place 
in every interior life and it does so in particular with regard to 
the graces necessary for perseverance. 


GRACES FOR PERSEVERANCE 


The just in a state of grace need a special help from God to 
remain in grace. This is the doctrine of our faith defined in the 
Council of Trent.® The reason for it is not mysterious to Chris- 
tians who believe in original sin. It was given long before the 
Council of Trent by St. Thomas. After the fall even the just 
in whom baptism has wiped away original sin are not freed from 
its consequences. Congenital inordinate desires, summed up in 
the theological concept of concupiscence, remain in them, with 
the result that even the just are not able, without the help of 
grace, to resist all temptations that may come their way. The just 
are therefore in need of this healing help of grace which will not 
be wanting them. 


St. Thomas gave a further and in a way more basic reason for 
this absolute need of the help of grace which the ‘just need to 


8 Ibid., n. 832. 
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remain in sanctifying grace. It is this: no single act of a man can 
so stabilize his naturally fickle will in one position so that no 
further free act of his will reverse that position. This firmness 
of will lies beyond the power of our free wills whose proper act 
is to choose a particular object, determined in time and space. 
Permanence in one definite attitude for all future time is not 
such a particular object. And so it cannot come from our doing, 
but only from the help of divine grace.’ As is apparent, this 
argument is not based on the condition of our fallen state but on 
the very nature of our free activity. 

Must we conclude from this reasoning of St. Thomas that the 
special help of grace needed to persevere in grace is an alto- 
gether special grace, different from the ordinary actual graces 
which we are in need of to do good works, resist temptation, and 
avoid sin? A number of theologians today say so; the gift of final 
perseverance supposes a special actual grace that is different from 
other such graces. The gift of final perseverance is granted to no 
one before death. Only when the grace of a happy death comes 
to crown active fidelity to grace can a man be said to have re- 


ceived the great gift. Whether or not the grace which, at the f 


decisive moment of his passing from time to eternity be called 
a special grace different from the ordinary graces of his pilgrim 
state, is perhaps more a verbal than a real question: it is special, 
because it is last, and has an effect which other graces could not 
have because of the particular moment at which it is given. Even 


to ask whether the actual graces which the just receive before | 


that moment in order actually to remain in the state of grace 
is of another kind than the ordinary actual graces given them to 


do good works is only of relative importance. If it is said to be f 


a special grace, then the need for asking for it in prayer may seem 
more urgent; if it is not, then nothing more is required in regard 
to this than to other actual graces. It would seem that the special 
help the just need to persevere in grace, is nothing else than the 
help without which they cannot keep the commandments and 
avoid all mortal sin. 


But what has more practical bearing and is more important 


7 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 138, a. 4. 
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for our present purpose is this: whether the graces for persever- 
ance are among those which God grants unasked, or rather among 
those He gives only in answer to prayer? Perhaps the Council of 
Trent is not definite or explicit on the point. At any rate, no 
text of the Council’s decree on justification seems clearly to answer 
it. But its insistence on the greatness and importance of this gift 
of perseverance, certainly suggests that if there is any gift of grace 
which should be asked for in prayer, it is this one. Such is the 
conclusion no one concerned about his perseverance in grace can 
fail to draw. 


If we turn to the theology of St. Thomas, we have a definite 
answer. Whenever he deals with the question he concludes: 
therefore we must pray for this grace. At any rate, though he 
explicitly says that some graces are given without asking, he 
never suggests that the grace of perseverance would be among 
these. He himself definitely does not include it. The only prac- 
tical conclusion, whether drawn from St. Thomas’s theology or 
from the dogmatic teaching of the Council of Trent, is that pray- 
er for perseverance cannot safely be omitted. It is necessary. 


PRAYER FOR PERSEVERANCE 


Such prayer is also effective. According to the doctrine on 
prayer of petition, prayer for perseverance has a twofold effect: 
it disposes us for the gift, and obtains it from God. The subjec- 
tive effect in ourselves of prayer for perseverance is the readiness 
and eagerness to remain in grace till the end according to God’s 
own desire. For if prayer is the expression of desire, then our 
very prayer for perseverance is the best preparation for receiving 
and cooperating with the graces that lead up to the excellent 
gift. One who earnestly prays for perseverance is not likely. to 
rush lightheadedly into what would forfeit that gift. Thus prayer 
creates the ideal disposition for the gift of perseverance. 


But this is but one aspect of its result. Prayer also has an ob- 
jective effect in that it obtains the gift from God as a secondary 
cause through which divine providence has disposed to work out 
its designs. The fact that grace inspires one to pray for persever- 
ance and that God exhorts us so to do so are signs that He is 
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ready to hear our prayer. Else He would invite to what is futile, 
since He alone can grant this prayer. 

Provided, therefore, that prayer for perseverance be said with 
the necessary qualities, we may safely conclude that it obtains its 
effect infallibly. The conditions of infallible prayer according 
to St. Thomas are four: our prayer is always heard when we ask 
for ourselves; for what is necessary for salvation; with piety; and 
perseverance.’ Two of these conditions hardly need any explan- 
ation. It is all too evident that in praying for perseverance we 
ask for what is most necessary for salvation since no one can be 
saved without this final gift. The piety required is none other 
than what makes prayer a true act of religion, giving honor and 
glory to God. The two remaining conditions, however, do shed 
further light on prayer for perseverance. 

When we pray for perseverance in favor of other people, our 
prayer may happen not to be granted because it fails to find in 
them the dispositions necessary for receiving and accepting the 
gift we are asking. They may through their own fault indispose 
themselves for it and willfully refuse God’s gift; and He does not 
bestow His gifts on unwilling hearts. That is why, however good 
and necessary it may be to pray for the gift of perseverance in 
favor of our neighbor, our prayer for them is not always heard. 
This is not the case when we ask the gift of perserverance for 
ourselves, because the necessary disposition for accepting the gift 
is expressed in our very prayer. God cannot but grant such pray- 
er if made with perseverance. 

What perseverance in prayer concretely means, is not easy to 
determine. It evidently suggests that we keep on praying and 
do not give up easily. It does mean something more than the 
unenlightening tautology, “Pray till you get what you ask.” But 
the moral estimate of this perseverance of necessity remains more 
or less undetermined, to the extent that in many cases one can 
never tell for sure whether lack of perseverance in prayer be the 
actual reason why a prayer was not granted. In our present case 
the meaning and import of this condition of prayer are clear and 
definite. It means that we must keep on praying for the gift of 


8 Tbid., q. 83, a. 15, ad 2; a. 16. 
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final perseverance till death, since that gift is not granted before. 
If we do so, then we may feel sure, the other conditions for in- 
fallible prayer being honored, that our prayer will be heard. 


We must add that this perseverance in prayer does not re- 
quire that we pray for this gift all the time. To the question 
whether prayer must be continual, St. ‘Thomas answers that 
actual prayer, evidently, cannot be continuous; we cannot al- 
ways be saying prayers, we have to attend to other occupations. 
The desire to pray can and must be permanent as a habitual 
disposition.® This means that our habitual desire for the grace 
of perseverance can and must be uninterrupted. If it is, it will 
spontaneously break out in regular prayer for this the great gift. 


CERTAINTY OF OUR PERSEVERANCE 


We should be able now to see more clearly wherein lies the 
certainty of our hope for final perseverance. It is right to say 
that in one sense we can make sure that we shall be given the 
gift of perseverance, namely, if we persevere in properly praying 
for it till the end. Such prayer will not fail to be granted. This 
is the certainty of our most firm hope. It does not, however, 
eliminate from our expectation all uncertainty, and turn hope in- 
to presumption. For we cannot make sure that we shall keep 
praying till the end. It is on this point that the fickleness of our 
nature is able to assert itself. However much this unsteadiness 
may be overcome and healed, with the help of grace and our 
honest effort, in our pilgrim state it will never be eliminated al- 
together. But we can be determined and faithful for the present 
moment, and for the future trust in God who never forsakes 
those who do not forsake Him. 

And so we conclude: The just who keep praying for final per- 
severance have a most firm hope, amounting practically to a 
moral certainty, that in the end they will be granted the price- 
less gift. Their prayer will not go unheard. 


9Tbid., a. 14. 








The Soul of an Outcast 


Madame Columba B. Butler, O.S.B. 


RANCE is the country of biographies—psychological studies 

of souls and histories of the deeds of valor of her people. 
Everyone in France who has done anything remarkable, good or 
bad, has his or her biographer. 

For the most part these books are distinctly Catholic in tone, 
for, notwithstanding her thousands, perhaps millions of unbap- 
tized and unbelievers, France is Catholic deep down in her heart. 
Usually these biographies are extremely well written, for the 
French know their language well and they have a facile pen. 
Usually, too, these studies are helpful and uplifting, as many tell 
of noble lives spent in very ordinary circumstances and of heroic 
virtues practised in most uninspiring surroundings. But France 
is a country of contrasts—the godless and the degenerate have 
their “heroes” too, and many hideous life-stories are published 
with the object of glorifying vice and of spreading false doctrine. 
These “lives,” so a competent authority told the writer, are very 
cleverly written and have a most demoralizing effect on their 
readers. The consciences of the fallen become blunted and, as the 
Church is represented as the enemy of the unfortunate, they do 
not turn to her for help. 


This false doctrine that the Church is the enemy of les miser- 
ables, especially popular with the Sans Dieu party, received a 
striking blow when Pére Rambaud, O.P., published his book Un 
Bagnard. 


Here a word of explanation regarding the title may not be out 
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of place. ‘The word bagnard is derived from the Italian bagno, a 
name formerly given to slave prisons. The term now has a generic 
meaning in France. Criminals condemned to penal servitude for 
life are called bagnards, and the convict settlements where they 
are confined are known as bagnes.1 It may be added that in the 
French mind the word bagnard is always associated with the 
lowest type of criminal, the veritable moral monster. 


‘THE CRIMINAL 


Pere Rambaud, who was a prison chaplain before he entered 
the Order of Preachers, tells us in Un Bagnard, how he experi- 
enced the truth of this. The grace of God, using him as a “feeble 
instrument,’ transformed a certain bagnard, Lucien Didier, “‘ir- 
religious, vicious, a thief, a deserter, and twice a murderer, into a 
virtuous Christian, an interior soul, a heroic penitent—perhaps 
into a saint.” 

‘The author of this remarkable biography, much as it displeas- 
es him, cannot hide completely the splendid part he played in 
seconding the work of grace in the soul of Lucien Didier. He tells 
us how he wanted the world to know of the bagnard’s admirable 
end, “‘but,” he added, “‘one difficulty appeared insurmountable to 
us. To treat the subject directly—the only interesting way pos- 
sible—it would be necessary to place ourselves continually on the 
scene. This was extremely repugnant to us, but it was the only 
way we could adequately make known the magnificent action of 
divine mercy in Lucien Didier’s- soul, and we considered it a 
priestly duty to reveal this transformation for the good of other 
souls.’’ Pere Rambaud’s repugnance to talk of himself, he tells us, 
was responsible for his allowing nine years to pass after Lucien’s 
death before beginning his biography. At length he determined 
to undertake the work no matter what it cost him personally. 

It was in a prison in Bourg, in the Autumn of 1920 that Pére 
Rambaud first met Lucien Didier. The French press had just 
informed the public that two notorious criminals, Lucien Didier 
and another whom Pére Rambaud refers to as Charles B., had 


1 Formerly there were bagnes with a population of 5,000 in France, but in 
1852 the prison at French Guiana replaced these French convict settlements. 
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been convicted in Lyons of murder and had been sentenced to 
death. Both were members of a gang of terrorists in Lyons, and 
their record was the worst possible: thefts above number, acts of 
violence of every kind, and, in the case of Lucien, two murders. 
Extraordinary cleverness marked the criminal exploits of both 
men. Lucien escaped arrest several times in the most dramatic 
manner, and when finally tracked down he surrendered only 
when he found himself surrounded by six policemen with loaded 
revolvers pointed at his head. 


Lucien and his companion created an extremely unfavorable 
impression during their trial by their overbearing and insolent 
manner. In prison they were the terror of the wardens, smashing 
everything they could lay hands on and using the most abusive 
language. They seemed well to merit the name of “monsters” 
which the press freely bestowed on them. We might mention here 
that, side by side with that of Lucien, Pére Rambaud also tells 
Charles B.’s remarkable story, but as Lucien is the bagnard re- 
ferred to in the title of the book and his transformation the more 
wonderful we confine our sketch to him. At his first meeting with 
the convicts, the author tells us, “a great wave of skepticism”’ pass- 
ed over his soul, “caused by want of complete confidence in the 
power of divine grace.” “What good can possibly be accom- 
plished,” he asked himself, “in approaching these men?” And as 
he directed his steps towards the prison, the verdict of the press 
and the general public, ““They are monsters, monsters,” kept ring: 
ing in his ears. 

A moment !ater when he found himself in their presence an- 
other temptation assailed him. ‘Could he give his hand to these 
monsters? Would it not be sullied in touching them?” The strug: 
gle within himself was sharp but it was short. “The grace of the 
priestly state prevailed.”’ Advancing toward them with outstretch- 
ed hands he said tenderly, ‘My poor friends.” (At the word 
“friends,” the men gave him a suspicious, searching look.) “My 
poor friends, everyone else has turned from you, but Christ, the 
Church, comes to you with outstretched hands.” So it was that the 
first link was forged in one of the most beautiful friendships of 
which we have read—the friendship between Pére Rambaud and 
the convict Lucien Didier. 
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‘Though the prison authorities were devoid of all religious be- 
lief, they had confidence in their chaplain and allowed him free 
access to Lucien. Pére Rambaud seems to have acted with won- 
derful tact and delicacy in his dealings with the condemned pris- 
oner. He treated him and spoke to him as man to man and had 
gained his confidence by little acts of kindness before a word 
about religion passed between them. 


THE PRISONER 


The treatment of condemned prisoners in the Bourg prison 
seems to have been very harsh. Lucien was confined in a tiny, 
damp, flag-floored cell with just a glimmer of light, which entered 
through an opening at the top of the thrice-barred door, for there 
was no window. The sole “furniture” consisted of a wretched iron 
bed, the only “meal,” a bowl of weak soup and a piece of dry 
bread. Pére Rambaud obtained leave to bring Lucien two cigar- 
ettes and a tablet of chocolate once a week. This little act of kind- 
ness touched Lucien deeply. “But why,” he said, “do you do this? 
I deserve nothing. I can give you nothing.” 

The first effect of Lucien’s contact with the priest was that he 
stopped his violent conduct and dropped his insolent manner. He 
became even gentle and humble. The visits continued and still 
no word of religion was spoken. They talked together about many 
things: about Lucien’s health that was frail, about their mutual 
experiences as conscripts in the great war, about their childhood 
memories; and Lucien spoke quite frankly about his career of 
crime. At the end of the visit they would embrace each other, and 
the date of the next visit would be arranged. Then the day came 
when Lucien knelt down and asked for the priest’s blessing. 


It must be remembered that Lucien was under sentence of 
death during all this time. His lawyers had applied for a repeal on 
some technical point. After thirty-five days the answer came—a 
refusal. Lucien Didier and Charles B. then decided to solicit per- 
sonally “the presidential pardon” from M. Paul Derchanel. In 
this process sixty days are usually required before.the applicant 
gets an answer. In Lucien’s case it was seventy days. Pére Ram- 
baud, who had wide experience in dealing with these cases, de- 
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scribes the terrible sufferings endured by the condemned prison- 
ers during this time of uncertainty in regard to their fate. Lucien 
suffered, but grace worked steadily in his soul. He wholeheart- 
edly repented of his past life and desired to approach the sacra- 
ments. Here again Pére Rambaud went slowly and prudently. He 
knew that confession would be a stumbling-block for Lucien and 
he feared that the mystery of the Holy Eucharist would be dif- 
ficult for him to accept. Lucien had been baptized but had been 
brought up without any religion and had only the vaguest ideas 
about Christian doctrine. Putting a catechism and a book of the 
Gospels in his hands, Pére Rambaud explained the text word by 
word to Lucien. 

After a month’s instruction Pére Rambaud allowed Lucien to 
approach the sacraments. Kneeling on the damp stone floor, his 
head bent, he made his confession in a low whisper, fearing lest 
a sound might carry farther than the priest’s ear; and the “di- 
vine pardon was pronounced.” He was eager to receive Holy Com- 
munion at Mass in the prison chapel the following Sunday, and 
Pére Rambaud asked the Governor’s leave for this. ‘The answer 
was a blunt refusal. Lucien was under sentence of death, “he was 
a dangerous clever criminal, the utmost precautions were neces- 
sary in cases like his.”’ So it was in his dark evil-smelling cell, his 
hands and feet in chains, that Lucien received the Master, who 
came to him “flowing with delights.” 

The days passed, and on the seventieth day after their petition, 
three and a half months after their condemnation, the answer 
came that Lucien and Charles B. had obtained “the presidential 
pardon.” The sentences of death were commuted into penal servi- 
tude for life. 


Fortunately for Lucien, six months more elapsed before the 
Government’s arrangements were completed for his transport to 
French Guiana with a number of other convicts. Pére Rambaud 
availed himself of the delay to give Lucien a thorough grounding 
in Catholic doctrine. The task was easy as Lucien had a quick 
intelligence and a remarkably good memory. He took notes in 
the dim light of his dungeon and put together a little summary of 
Pére Rambaud’s teaching, which he called ““Why I believe in the 
Catholic Church.” He also composed a lengthy and beautiful 
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prayer addressed to our Lord Jesus Christ. He humbly asked 
Pére Rambaud to read what he had written and “‘to correct any- 
thing reprehensible that he might find.” “There was nothing to 
correct,” writes the priest, “but the faulty spelling,” and in com- 
menting on the admirable sentiments expressed in the prayer— 
his humility, sorrow, and gratitude—he adds: “It revealed a soul 
well started on the way of perfection—a way on which he never 
faltered, and on which later he was to advance by giant strides.” 
In another place Pére Rambaud writes that he, Lucien, ‘“experi- 
enced a sort of stupefaction at his transformation when he thought 
of what he had been less than a year ago.” 


The souls of the two men, the father and the prodigal son, were 
now knit together in the closest friendship, and when it came time 
for the priest to embrace and bless his spiritual son for the last 
time “the hearts of both were heavy with sorrow.” After their 
separation a touching correspondence between the two friends 
ensued. We regret that in this short sketch we can only quote a 
word here and there from Lucien’s letters, but readers can form 
an idea of what they were like from the following statement of 


Pére Rambaud: “Several of his letters open up perspectives of 
transcendent spirituality—a spirituality not merely imagined or 
merely felt, but lived,” and lived, we may add, in the most de- 
grading surroundings. 


THE CONVICT 


The convicts always leave France in large groups. Lucien was 
one of several hundred who embarked together on La Martiniére. 
Pére Rambaud speaks most feelingly of the heart-rending scenes 
of grief as the prisoners bid farewell to their relatives and he ex- 
presses disgust at the callow conduct of the crowd come to insult 
the wretched prisoners as they march orderly and in silence to 
the gangway. Armed guards surround the bagnards as they are 
swung on board in heavily barred iron cages. On the journey they 
are confined night and day in the hold of the ship and only for 
a half hour a day are they allowed on deck “for air and recrea- 
tion.” “They are experiencing” says Pére Rambaud, “the first 
stage of their hard Calvary.” But Lucien wrote: ““God knows what 
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is good for me. . . . I keep up my heart and I mean never to lose 
sight of the Cross. . . . I know not what the future holds for me, 
but I trust in God’s mercy.” 

“The future!” Let us see for a moment what the future meant 
for Lucien in the convict prison of French Guiana. If we look at 
the map we see that the vast country of Guiana is bounded on 
the northeast by the ocean and on the southeast by Brazil. Its 
climate is tropical and the soil is extremely fertile. The treatment 
of the convicts is very severe. Their food is bad and insufficient, 
their labor penal to the last degree. At night they are herded to- 
gether in houses set apart for them—scattered up and down the 
country. They work in gangs and are always surrounded by guards 
with loaded revolvers. Among these guards, Pere Rambaud tells 
us: “Some humane men are to be found, but the majority are 
brutal and tyrannical.” As to the moral atmosphere—to quote 
Pére Rambaud again—‘‘it is as bad as can be imagined, and doubt- 
less still worse.” The bagnard’s life is ‘‘a veritable hell and his sole 
desire is to escape from it.” 

After Lucien’s departure the former prison chaplain entered the 
Dominican novitiate in Angers and it was difficult for him to 
keep in touch with his spiritual son. On Lucien’s side there were 
difficulties too, as correspondence had been restricted owing to the 
attempted escape of some of the convicts. Some time, then, elapsed 
without news of Lucien but when it came it was the source of the 
greatest consolation for Pere Rambaud, for he saw not only that 
his friend had kept the faith, but that he was doing his best to 
practice the Christian virtues in a heroic degree. This was all 
the more admirable as poor Lucien was almost entirely deprived 
of the help of the sacraments. Only twice had he been able to go 
to confession in six years and only once to receive Holy Com- 
munion. Those six years must have been years of terrible physi- 
cal and mental suffering but they were rich in grace for the soul 
of this outcast of society. “It would seem,” says the biographer 
commenting on one of the convict’s letters, ‘‘that a holy accepta- 
tion of death was now the only thing to perfect the splendor of 
his regeneration.” 


THE WaAy OF CHRIST 
In 1926, two years before Lucien’s death, Pere Rambaud heard 
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that he had been struck down with a mortal disease which par- 
alyzed the lower part of his body. This news came to the priest, 
strangely enough, from Charles B., Lucien’s former companion in 
crime who had accompanied Lucien to the bagne but had man- 
aged to escape. After telling of his own marvelous adventures he 
told of Lucien’s helpless state and gave the latter’s address. Being 
unfit for work Lucien had been sent to ‘“‘a camp hospital” in the 
midst of a forest with three hundred other unfortunate, diseased 
convicts. Pere Rambaud’s first thought on hearing this news was 
to obtain some spiritual succor for Lucien. He wrote to the Apos- 
tolic Prefect in French Guiana, Msgr. Fabre, and recommended 
Lucien to his care. As a result, a Holy Ghost father, Pére Naegal, 
visited him in his far away camp as often as possible. Pére Naegal 
wrote to Pere Rambaud in France, attesting his great edification 
at Lucien’s admirable dispositions. Speaking of Lucien’s own let- 
ters, “written on miserable paper” during the last two years of 
his life, Pere Rambaud states that he cannot remember ever hav- 
ing read “more beautiful passages on suffering” than they con- 
tained. Not for a moment does the shadow of self-pity cross his 
soul. “Am I not receiving,” he says, “the wages that I earned?” 


Not only is he resigned to his sufferings but he thanks God for 
them, “because suffering purifies.” “Our Lord preached the way 
of the Cross,” he says, ‘“‘and I feel it is the only true way. ...I 
consider that God has treated me as a favored one because He has 
given me a ray of the great light called truth.” Then he humbly 
asks for prayers that he may be able to persevere to the end. 


Our brief sketch ends in the summer of 1928 when Lucien was 
just thirty-three years of age. Pere Rambaud had not received an 
answer to his last letter and was growing anxious. Finally, on 
August 15, he received a letter with the French Guiana postmark 
but not in Lucien’s handwriting. ‘The envelope contained an of- 
ficial certificate bearing the seal of the Mayor of French Guiana 
to the effect that “Lucien Didier, No. 43,836, died August 4, 1928, 
and was buried the following morning at 7:00.” 

In the same envelope was a long and touching letter from Pére 
Naegal describing Lucien’s last days. The Holy Ghost father had 
assisted him up to the end. After speaking of Lucien’s absolute 
submission to the will of God and of his great faith, he says: “In 
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my long experience as a priest, I never saw anyone die with such 
beautiful dispositions. . . . Lucien desired neither life nor death 
but simply ‘to rest in the arms of divine Providence.’ .. . In my 
sermon on Sunday I spoke of this admirable death, and, I am told, 
everyone was deeply impressed. . . . You will remember him in 
your Mass I am sure. As for myself, I believe he went straight to 
heaven. . . . He asked me to bid you a last goodbye for him and 
to thank you for all your kindness. . . .” 


In the concluding chapter of his biography Pére Rambaud 
writes: “If by some chance we should find ourselves in far off 
Guiana and wished to pray by our loved friend’s grave, doubtless 
we should not be able to find it. No cross, no name, no number 
even, marks the spot where he lies. But what does that matter? 
The angels know where Lucien’s body reposes. They know that 
his once sin-soiled soul was regenerated by grace, purified by he- 
roic penances, and raised to the dignity of being a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. On the day of the general resurrection they will gath- 
er the elements of his body, and this same body united to his 
beatified soul—radiant and glorious—will appear to all the world 
in the likeness of the glorious body of Christ.” 








A World Advocate 


Athanasius Van Noenen, O.P. 


N THE arduous task of binding the nations of the world in 

unity we need a special intercessor and advocate with God. 
If individual countries have their patron saints, it is most desir- 
able that we Catholics choose a patron to represent all the nations 
of the world before the divine throne. In selecting such a pro- 
tector of the countries and nations of the world, the needs of the 
present day family of nations must necessarily be considered. 
Since the prospective patron saint is to stand in the capacity of a 
world ambassador to the Lord God of Nations, he should radiate 
and represent the ideals, virtues, and characteristics of all. 


As we begin our search for such a patron, we may be drawn 
to the patriarchal figure of St. Benedict who is called the spiritual 
father of Western culture; or to St. Bernard who with words of 
fire rallied Europe in a crusade against the onrush of the com- 
mon enemy. St. Francis of Assisi might likewise be approved— 
he who reflects like none other the features of the divine peace- 
maker. Or we might select St. Dominic, who by his inspired will 
and talent for organization called forth the forces that saved 
Europe for three hundred years. 

Still, in an age that has stressed the importance of the masculine 
over the feminine, it might be more advisable to pick a woman- 
saint, who as a mother would gather her children in our Father’s 
house. St. Teresa was such a spiritual mother who ruled by wis- 
dom; yet her pulse was felt more in the mystical. heart of the 
Church than in the multitude of the members spread throughout 
the mystical body. The Maid of Orleans might be taken out of 
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the narrow frame of her national significance and seen as the 
universal symbol of faith and the reflection of the Church’s vir- 
ginity; yet, she seems to lack somehow the flower of the typically 
feminine: the mature patience of motherhood. 

There is one feminine saint, however, who seems to fill all the 
conditions for such a patron saint: Catherine of Siena. The back- 
ground from which she emerges has a striking resemblance to the 
modern scene. 


Her ‘TIMEs 


St. Catherine lived in an age of bewildering changes. The old 
medieval order was being dissolved by national, social, ethical, 
and religious movements. The lower classes were beginning to 
rise against the upper classes. Slogans were shouted which have 
the ring of modernity about them: “Long live the people! Down 
with the traitors who want the nobles back!” The streets of the 
Italian democracies, where people longed for liberty and panted 
for power, re-echoed with the watchword: ‘Fling off the foreign 
yoke.” In the republic of Florence blood-red banners were un- 
furled, on which shone the word “liberty” in letters of gold. St. 
Catherine’s native town, Siena, which is today “the reddest city” 
in Italy, had its people’s party, its class struggle, its underground 
infiltration, and its civil wars with crowds of wounded citizens. 
Catherine, as a twenty-year-old girl, responding to the first urg- 
ings of her motherly instincts, busied herself binding up wounds, 
burying the dead, and pondering in her heart such means as 
would bring this senseless killing among brothers to an end. 

St. Catherine, like all the thinking men and women of her 
time, was aware of the rebirth of naturalism and humanism 
then taking place and of its significance. She, the contemporary 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio, became the. symbol and suggestion of 
the fact that a true renaissance of man can only be of the Holy 
Ghost. The “emancipation of the flesh” as a revolt of nature 
against grace not only twists and tears man from within, but also 
destroys the social order and inevitably causes the struggle of all 
against all. A humanity that “liberates” itself from God, sur- 
renders to the cruelty of the subhuman and the tyranny of the 
demoniac. Against such a tumultuous background stands the pale 
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figure of Catherine of Siena. The Italy of Catherine of Siena, 
like the Europe of today, was split into a multitude of states, none 
of which was strong enough to resist successfully attacks from 
without. ‘Two weapons were used to meet this threat: first, the 
masculine love of power, which was systematically elaborated by 
Machiavelli who turned the art of government into a technique 
of craftiness; secondly, the feminine power of love, epitomized by 
St. Catherine. The fruit of craftiness, then as now, was cruelty 
though the cruelty of the modern world is intensified by un- 
controlled technical progress. The protective shade of love cast 
by the dyer’s daughter of Siena stretches out to us who have come 
to the end of the tide of that cruelty whose rise she witnessed. 
It is for this reason that we propose as patron saint of world 
unity a woman rather than a man; Catherine rather than Ber- 
nard. Bernard gathered with his mighty voice the whole of Chris- 
tendom beneath the Cross of the world’s Redeemer; but today 
we need a mild voice, rather than a mighty voice; the voice of 
one who like Catherine, carries ‘“‘the charter of charity.” We sug- 
gest Catherine rather than Joan of Arc, for we have greater need 
of a virgin who is a mother than of a virgin who is a soldier. We 
especially need the heroism of patience. 


St. Catherine of Siena, the bride of “Christ sweet Jesus,” the 
great mother, ready to gather her children together, accomplished 
her task in a threefold manner: (1) by rallying all Christian lead- 
ers against the common enemy from without; (2) by strengthen- 
ing the family of Christian nations in the bond of charity from 
within; and (3) by teaching them the wisdom whereby to live 
prosperously and peacefully. 


STRENGTH IN UNITY 


The Christian West of St. Catherine’s days was threatened by 
a symbol that ominously resembles the sickle. With patient per- 
sistence the Mohammedan crescent crept menacingly from the 
East towards the Christian West, jeopardizing the very existence 
of Christian civilization. It became obvious, as it is becoming 
obvious in our dealings with Communism, that the method of 
appeasing and the expediency of delay only provided the enemy 
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with more opportunity to consolidate himself and to extend his 
field of influence. One cannot argue with one who is out to kill. 
Christians, used to fighting Christians only too well, nevertheless 
felt at a loss when fighting Mohammedans, even as we feel at a 
loss, when fighting Communists. Christians agree on common 
moral principles: they know when and where they are wrong. 
Confronted by the infidel Mohammedan or the atheistic Com- 
munist, any kind of common ground, either at the conference 
table or on the battle field, vanishes. 

When, in the year 1372, Pope Gregory XI finally called on the 
Christian leaders, urging them to take arms against the Turks, 
Catherine rose to the occasion, storming heaven with tears of en- 
thusiasm and stirring the world with words of fire: “It is no long- 
er time to sleep, because time does not sleep. . . .”’ Indeed, if 
Catherine lived today, she would receive from the Communists 
the compliment of being one of the outstanding warmongers in 
history. In her great mind she saw a strong and united European 
commonwealth in the making. Christian men and women would 
wake up from the sleep of religious indifference; in view of the 
common cause, the nations would forget their petty fights and 
family feuds, their commercial cupidity and class warfare. True 
woman, she was not content with surface events like war and 
victory over the infidels; she included in her love both friend 
and foe. As we today place our hope in the conversion of Russia, 
so Catherine hoped that once the infidels had “received the light, 
they might reach great perfection.” “I gazed and saw the Chris- 
tian people and the infidel enter into the side of Christ crucified; 
and I passed through the midst of them, by my loving and long- 
ing desire and entered with them into Christ sweet Jesus. . . . 
Then He placed the cross on my shoulders and the olive in my 
hand . . . and said that thus I should bear them, to the one and 
to the other people.” 

All endeavors of the Saint came to nought! There was no cru- 
sade. However, in the light of later events, the infidel might well 
have been crushed had the Christian world listened to the sug- 
gestions and entreaties of Catherine. A Christendom divided 
against itself allowed the Turks to grow stronger. The “hammer” 
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of rapacity and rivalry paved the way for the approach of the 
sickle. 


PEACE WITHIN 


If the Catholic Church is the Mother of all nations, then its 
supreme head, the pope, must be of no nation; so that, where 
he resides, all nations can be at home. If Rome, then, is the 
capital of the world, it must be the place where the spiritual 
father of all the world resides. St. Catherine, the woman of 
vision, the mother who became the symbol of the Church uni- 
versal, recognized this fundamental truth; and for it she labored, 
prayed, and suffered to the end. 


Catherine did not waste time by calling ineffective meetings 
of protest and organizing parties and movements. Unhesitatingly, 
the great woman, although not yet thirty, came forth, single hand- 
ed, in the bare strength of her divine mission, moved only by the 
flaming fire of her inspired personality. She directly approached 
the person upon whom responsibility was placed, addressing him 
with words that only a mother can speak. ‘“My love and grief... 


make me speak,” she writes to Gregory XI, urging him to return 
from Avignon: “... Delay no longer!” “Come, come .. . and 
possess the place of your predecessor and champion, Apostle 
Peter. ... For you, as the Vicar of Christ, should rest in your own 
place.” 

In her struggle for the restoration of peace and for the spiritual 
renewal of all Christendom from within, Catherine grew into the 
role of the first woman ambassador of peace to Europe. First she 
was invited to Florence where the rulers sent her as official am- 
bassador to Avignon to negotiate a peace with the Pope. There 
she was even asked to come to Paris and settle the Hundred Years 
War between England and France, which task she refused. 

Her great wish to see the Pope return to Rome did come about. 
Pastor writes: “If the sickly and timid Pontiff at last overcame 
the pressure put upon him by those around him. . . this result 
is due to the burning words of St. Catherine of Siena.” + 

Gregory's successor, Urban VI, was a man of impetuosity and 


1 History of the Popes (Herder: St. Louis, 1906), Vol. I, p. 110. 
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passion. As Catherine had to urge the irresolute Gregory XI to 
be “a strong man,” she had now to warn Urban VI not to be 
harsh and rude in his zeal: “Do what you have to do with mod- 
eration . . . for excess destroys rather than builds up.” Had Urban 
listened, Christendom might never have experienced the shame 
of the schism that tore “‘the seamless garment of the Savior.” A 
dark shroud of division and perplexity fell over the Christian 
world and has not been lifted to this day. 


Brave in the brunt of battle, Catherine was braver when the 
darts of disappointment drove through her heart. She blamed 
none but herself: “I believe that through the stench of my in- 
iquities many evils have happened.” She was the true mother 
who in her charity hoped for her children, even after all hopes 
were shattered. She did not idly drop her hands in her lap to 
weep. As Mary appeared in public at the foot of the Cross, so she 
came forth, summoned by Urban, to the Eternal City. She fever- 
ishly worked for the “Church sorrowing,” pleading in her letters 
with high and low all over Christendom until she collapsed. 

Her failures, like those of Holy Church, do not have, how- 
ever, the appearance of tragedy, but of triumph; for “‘in the depth 
of calamity” she has the courage to speak like another Mater 
Dolorosa, “So be it!’’ Not accusing, but identifying herself with 
her children, she reaches the heights of her womanhood, when 
for the unity and renovation of the Christian world she gives 
herself to God: “Behold, here is my body, which I have received 
from Thee! ... Let it be an anvil on which Thou breakest their 
transgressions asunder. . . . O eternal God, receive the sacrifice 
of my life in this mystical body of Holy Church! I have nought 
to give save what Thou hast given to me. Take then my heart 
and press it out over the face of Thy Spouse!” 


THE Fruits oF WISDOM 


It was wisdom that gave Catherine the strength of heart to 
endure the mounting collapse of her shattered hopes. By wisdom 
she saw the world in which she lived, her trials, and the suffer- 
ings of her time with the eyes of eternity. Her wisdom has an 
abiding value, especially in our own days, when the evils are 
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harvested that sank into the soil of Europe when Catherine lived. 
She can guide the leaders of our day in the attainment of four of 
our world’s basic needs: first, the safeguarding of God-given 
human rights; secondly the safeguarding of the family, recogniz- 
ing it as a divine institution; thirdly, the advancement of social 
and economic welfare as a basic necessity for the attainment of 
life’s ultimate purpose; fourthly, the safeguarding of world peace 
through furthering mutual understanding among men. 


The rights of man can be safeguarded only in the light of the 
rights of God. Catherine, the virgin, vowed to God, is a warning 
against a humanism which fails to see that a covenant of human 
rights can be drawn up only on the basis of man’s covenant with 
God. Catherine, the stigmatic, who bore the wounds of love on 
her hands and feet and in her heart, is also a warning against 
materialism. Man is free because of his spiritual soul. The soul 
must come to its right in attaining the things of the spirit. It 
was for this right of rights that Catherine spoke with a striking 
boldness. Her whole life became a proclamation of the one free- 
dom that has not been included in any of the official documents 
of the United Nations, freedom of speech. “As to authority,” she 
told Pope Gregory XI, “‘you can do everything, but as to seeing, 
you can do no more than one man; so your sons must of necessity 
watch ... without any servile fear over what may be for the honor 
of God and the safety . . . of you and the flocks that are beneath 
your crook. . . . You must be patient in listening to them.” If 
none had spoken as freely before and after, the dyer’s daughter 
of Siena alone would be evidence enough that within the Church 
there is freedom of speech, that Catholicism and freedom are by 
no means mutually exclusive. 


Catherine spoke because she felt that she had the duty to use 
her right of freedom of conscience. That right was not a conces- 
sion granted to her by pope or prince, and neither pope nor prince 
could take it from her. It was a right that God gives each human 
person inalienably; and Catherine used it. Indeed she proved 
that authority and freedom are not only compatible but com- 
plementary. Truth does not fear freedom; only where the lie 
rules does freedom languish in chains. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


‘“Motherless times cry for the mother,’ writes Gertrude von 
Le Fort. We may take a further step and say that times without 
mothers are times without homes. The progressive destruction of 
the sacred bond of marriage through divorce, birth control, and 
the technological concept of life have led to the destruction of the 
family and to the desecration of the family’s sanctuary, the home. 
St. Catherine, the saint of public affairs, is at the same time the 
saint of home and hearth. She who was destined to become the 
spiritual mamma of her generation was the child of a great 
homemaker and mother, who lived to see her children and grand- 
children die around her. It is to her home, where Catherine, the 
twenty-third child, was born, that large processions of pilgrims 
wend their way. Although a runaway in her girlhood years, St. 
Catherine never left her home to follow her ‘divine Bridegroom; 
the home of her family became the cell of her sanctification. Here 
she spent the greater part of her life; and, when her duties called 
her out on the highways, the love of home went with her. It was 
a sacrifice for her to leave home, a sacrifice in which her mother 
shared. To console her, Catherine reminded her in words of 
daughterly tenderness how the Blessed Mother had deprived her- 
self of the sweet presence of her Son that He might go out to 
call the homeless home. St. Catherine’s love for her home went 
with her everywhere, so that the ever widening activities of her 
life are, as it were, ever widening circles converging around the 
place where her dear ones lived and loved. In this way Catherine 
illustrates most beautifully in her own life, how home and family 
form the cell of human society out of which grow in concentric 
circles the state, the nation, and finally, the family of nations. 


To the City Council of Bologna Catherine wrote a letter which 
might well be placed at the entrance of every government build- 
ing. Catherine, suffering with her children in their trials and for 
them in their sins, had learned what was wrong with them, not 
only in the realm of the home, but in public life. In simple, 
yet direct words she places before the rulers of the city the funda- 
mentals of sound statesmanship which could be summarized in a 
six-point program for a better world: 
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1. Live in the fear of God, for only living in the fear of God pre- 
serves the state in peace and unity. 

. Preserve justice, rendering every subject his due. 

Show mercy to those who deserve mercy. 

Do not be guided by the impulse of passion. 

. Be mindful of the common good. 

. In the appointment of officials do not be guided by party or 
prejudice, flattery or bribery, but by virtue and reason alone. 


Dub oor 


It should be pointed out that the Saint, who had chosen a life 
of voluntary poverty, encouraged people to demand and obtain 
what belonged to them. We may have and hold the goods of this 
earth ‘‘with a temperate will, with generosity of heart . .. in pity 
for the poor, in humility .. . and gratitude.” 

St. Catherine of Siena, a daughter of the people, was a truly 
democratic woman. Seeing herself and the world in God, she 
gained a humility that opened paths of sympathy towards all, 
gathering people from every social class around her. She may be 
called the first apostle of the “good neighbor policy,” planting, 
to use her own words, the “tree of love, whose pith is patience 
and good will towards one’s neighbor.” 


ORDER IN DIVERSITY 


Yet, although her heart was open to the whole world, she was 
not a dreamer. The modern idea of a worldwide welfare-state 
operated by a mechanized world-government would not have 
appealed to her sense of reality. She was too much an individual- 
ist in the best sense of the word to envisage a humanist univer- 
salism which would grind human society into an impersonal, 
colorless mass, so that, in Catherine’s way of putting it, ‘‘all walk 
in the same way.” She who rejoiced “in the different kinds of 
men,” would have recognized that such an internationalism was 
contrary to the designs of nature which endows each race and 
nation with the charm of special characteristics. God, she said, has 
“many mansions” in His house. Catherine, who condemned the 
demon of national prejudices in the dawning days of nationalism, 
would never have fallen for the contrary extreme, a socialist in- 
ternationalism which would abolish nationalities and with them 
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their peculiar cultural values. St. Catherine, the patron saint of 
Italy, was proud of the noble qualities of her nation. She wrote 
to a citizen in Siena: “. . . I shall use my life to the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls, to improve the state of the world, and 
especially of my native town.” 

On May 5, 1940, when Italy, the homeland of Catherine, was 
in grave danger of being drawn into the war, there occurred an 
event most striking in its significance. Pope Pius XII left the 
Vatican to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Catherine, the great 
peacemaker. In the presence of the diplomatic representatives of 
the nations the papal pilgrim made an appeal to the Christian 
leaders of the West and solemnly declared the maiden of Siena, 
and the poor man of Assisi patron saints of Italy. Soon after this 
celebration in the Dominican Church, Santa Maria sopra Min- 
erva, some misguided youths made a demonstration before the 
Vatican, brandishing burning torches. The fire, however, that 
was to destroy the Vatican, fell upon those who resisted the peace 
proclamation of the Pope. 

The Holy Father has placed Catherine right into the troubles 
of our day. Even as she had been God’s herald in her own time, 
she is a predestined guide to the order of God in every age. Once 
called by her contemporaries a mother, she is spiritual mother 
to us. She had spoken and written in the name of the blood of 
Christ to her generation: Drown yourselves into the blood of 
peace. . . . Pacify your heart and soul in the most sweet blood, 
wherein all hate and warfare are quenched! Yet they chose the 
blood of hate. Will we, now at least, for the sake of our children 
listen to their pale mother’s voice, and accept the blood of peace? 


St. Catherine, Patron of Peace, Pray for us! 





Edith Stein and the 
Mother of God 


Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


QUIETLY-DRESSED German Jewess, with an intellectual 

face and gracious manner, stood before the Carmelite grille 
in the convent parlor at Cologne. Before her sat the assembled 
community to examine her on her suitability to enter their 
novitiate. 

To the woman who had faced examinations before the great 
minds of Germany, who had lectured to crowded halls on pro- 
found questions, this ordeal proved most difficult. The final test 
was to sing a little song, for such, they said, was the custom of the 
house. 

She paused a moment. Sing? She who had sung nothing for 
years? What could she sing? Memory came to her aid. There was 
a May hymn that the girls whom she had taught at Speyer loved 
to sing, and which had found its way into her heart. As simple a 
song as the simple nuns before her might desire she sang: “Segne, 
Du Maria: Bless thou, Mary.” 

The Sisters were satisfied. ‘Twenty-four hours later, a telegram 
reached the singer in Munster: “Joyful assent. Greetings. Carmel.” 

So Mary, the Mother of God, blessed the desire of Edith Stein 
to enter her own order of Carmel, that oldest garden of God's 
religious which had never been outdone in devotion to her. With 
the natural turning of a child towards its mother, the philoso- 
pher, teacher, lecturer Edith Stein had turned from the Domin- 
icans with their ideal of veritas: truth, and from the Benedictines 
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with their appealing accent on the liturgy. These meant much to 
her, but Mary meant more. It was a life at once simple and pro- 
found that she sought, one like that of the Mother of God herself. 
She found it in Carmel. 

In Carmel she found more than Marian devotion as such. She 
who had been aloof, distant, cool in her relationships with others 
learned in Carmel how to be a mother to all. The sweetness that 
had been hidden from view during her life of study and writing, 
of teaching and lectures, now blossomed and flourished in her 
years in the cloister. 

She had been affectionate with her family, it is true. For her | 
stern Jewish mother, left alone to care for six children at the 
death of her husband, kept her severity for the business she con- | 
ducted so ably. At home, all was love and peace. But Edith had 
early shown exceptional intellectual ability, and gradually allow- | 
ed herself to become immersed in her studies to the extent that | 
she withdrew from the customary mingling with people in the 
lighter social side of life. Even after her conversion to Cathol- 
icism—perhaps even more so—this remoteness continued. 

With her acceptance of the faith, like so many converts, she 
threw herself into the full living of her Catholic life. She who had 
lost faith in Judaism early in her youth and had been an atheist 
until she was over thirty, went the whole way in following her 
new creed. Immediately after baptism she would have gone to 
Carmel. But her director, seeing the great contribution that she, 
with her outstanding philosophical gifts and her place in intel- 
lectual Germany, might make to the active apostolate of Christ, 
persuaded her to remain in the world. She became a teacher with 
the Dominican Sisters in Speyer, living at the convent though not 
a nun, and lecturing at intervals. 

It was here that, although her severity of life kept her from 
enjoying the popularity of other teachers, she began that per- 
sonal mission of friendship that later embraced the whole world 
of suffering humanity. ‘These were her years of Nazareth, but 
there were many who learned to know and love the intensely 
silent and prayerful Edith Stein. During these days she often went 
to the Benedictine monastery at Beuron for private retreats and 
for spiritual direction. It was a Tabor to her, as she called it, “a 
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silent valley of peace, where the praise of the Lord is chanted 
regardless of anything that happens in the world outside.” ? 


HER Pusuic LIFE 


As her success as a lecturer increased the demand for her ad- 
dresses, the quiet life at Speyer became impossible. Nazareth was 
over for her, and her public life began. She who had been so 
reticent about her own spiritual life now unconsciously revealed 
much of the inner workings of her soul through the talks that 
became famous throughout Catholic Germany. The woman with 
the face like a Madonna and the least dramatic manner of de- 
livery on the platform told the women to whom she spoke that 
their vocation was the vocation of Mary, no matter in what paths 
of life they walked. 

In her Salzburg lecture on ‘“The Ethos of Women’s Vocations,” 
she says: ““Woman tends towards the living and personal, she wants 
the whole. To cherish, to keep and protect, this is her natural, 
her authentically maternal desire.” * The stress on the mother- 
hood of all women she joins to the inclination of women to be 
“companions.” Of this she remarks in the same address: ‘“To 
share in another’s life, to take part in all that concerns him, in 
the greatest as well as in the smallest things, in joy and sorrow, 
but also in his work and problems, that is her special gift and 
happiness.” 

The model for this work of mother and companion she pro- 
poses is, of course, the Mother of God. “Mary at the wedding 
feast of Cana,” she points out, “her quietly observing eyes see 
everything and discover where something is missing. And before 
anyone else notices anything, before there is any embarrassment, 
she has already remedied the situation. She finds ways and means, 
she gives the necessary directions, everything quietly and without 
attracting attention. Let this be the example of women. .. .” 

This basic belief she expressed in full in an essay entitled 
Woman's Place in the Mystical Body of Christ: 





1Edith Stein, quoted in The Scholar and the Cross by Hilda Graef (West- 
minster: The Newman Press, 1955), p. 58. 


2 All quotations from this lecture are taken from The Scholar and the Cross, 
pp. 76, 79. 
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Mary is the most perfect symbol, because type and origin, of the 
Church. She is also a unique organ of the Church, for she is the organ 
from which was formed not only the whole mystical body, but the Head 
itself. In order to denote her position as the central and essential organ 
she is frequently called the Heart of the Church. Certainly such terms as 
body, Head, and heart are images. But they express a reality. * 


She stressed the fact that it is no mere figurative saying that 
Mary is the Heart of the Church: 


In the same way as head and heart play a prominent part in the 
human body, whose other organs and members depend on them for 
their being and working, so also Mary, because of her unique relation- 
ship with Christ, must have a real, that is to say, a mystical relationship 
with the other members of the Church. This relationship is superior to 
that between the other members in degree, manner, and importance, in 
a way analagous to the relationship between a mother and her children, 
which is also superior to that between the children themselves. 


This idea she explains with great emphasis, calling Mary our 
Mother “in the most real and eminent sense, surpassing earthly 


motherhood.” She insists: “She [Mary] has born us into our life 
of grace, by casting her whole being, body and soul, into the di- 
vine maternity. Therefore she is intimately united to us: she 
loves us, she knows us, she is anxious to make each of us what 
he ought to be, especially to bring each of us into as close a rela- 
tionship as possible to our Lord.” 

Alert to the needs of modern women, she outlines exactly what 
special significance this mothering of Mary has for them: “In 
their maternity, whether natural or supernatural, and in their 
vocation to be brides of God, the maternity and divine bride- 
hood of the Virgin Mother are, as it were, continued. And. .. 
so we may believe in the cooperation of Mary wherever a woman 
fulfills her womanly vocation, as well as in all the work of the 
Church.” 


Practical always, Edith Stein shows the way to make this truth 
a reality. Here, as everywhere, she illustrated the wholeness of 


3 All quotations from this essay may be found in The Scholar and the Cross, 
p. 85 f. 
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her own oblation, for it is clear that she repeats the formula of 
her entire devotion to the Mother of God: 


But just as grace cannot accomplish its work in souls, unless they 
freely open themselves to its influence, so also Mary cannot fully realize 
her maternity unless men freely entrust themselves to her. If women 
want to fulfill their vocation in the various ways open to them, they 
will most safely reach their goal if, besides forming themselves after the 
pattern of the Virgin Mother, they entrust themselves to her guidance 
and place themselves entirely under her direction. For those who belong 
to her she can form to her own image. 


These ideas of the vocation of woman and the modeling of 
life on that of Mary are not new, by any means. Gertrud von le 
Fort, who discusses them in her book, The Eternal Woman, 
shared them with Edith Stein and even found direct inspiration 
from her in the chapter in that book on the significance of the 
“veil.” + Father Gerald Vann, O.P., has made them the theme of 
many of his writings for moderns. He says, for example: “For 
today, as yesterday, as always, the ideal woman is the Mother of 


God; and today as always the vocation of every woman is in one 
way or another to imitate her, to share her vocation as the mother 
of men.” 5 


A WoMAN OF SORROWS 


An additional point that he makes helps to understand the 
greater richness of personality that is found in Edith Stein after 
she became Sister Benedicta of the Cross. “If you think of Our 
Lady only as the maiden who is makeless or as the queen of 
heaven you will know only a part of her, you will miss the sub- 
limity, you will also miss the pathos and the nearness of the 
mother of sorrows. It is because she suffered in such closeness to 
her Son that she had more than any other woman an under- 


4Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C., Edith Stein (London: Sheed and 
Ward, 1952), p. 158. 

5 Gerald Vann, O.P. The Fire and the Water (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1954), p. 139. 
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standing of the signs and the sorrows of the world, and a greater 
share than any other woman in the wisdom and pity of Christ.” © 

It was noted at the Benedictine monastery at Beuraon how often 
and how long Edith Stein had prayed before a statue of the Pieta, 
the sorrowful Mother of Christ with her dead Son’s body in her 
arms. How well she understood the role of woman in suffering is 
clear from the words she wrote: 


Even more perfectly (than in the case of the married woman) the 
Church is symbolized in the woman who has dedicated her life to the 
Lord as sponsa Christi and has entered an indissoluble union with Him. 
She takes her stand by His side, cooperating in His work of redemption, 
as does the Church and her type and origin, the Mother of God. The 
total devotion of her whole life and being is a living and working with 
Christ, but this means suffering and dying ‘with Him, dying that ter- 
rible death from which springs the life of grace for mankind. And thus 
the life of the bride of God becomes supernatural maternity for the 
whole redeemed humanity. . . .7 


These lofty ideals were dramatically illumined by her when 
the Nazi persecution of the Jews began. As a non-Aryan, Edith 
Stein could no longer lecture or teach. The active apostolate to 
which she had obediently devoted herself was closed to her. Now 
there was no reason why she could not follow the original desire 
of her heart and become a Carmelite. What that step meant in 
suffering for her because of her family’s lack of comprehension 
is known only to God. But with the detachment so characteristic 
of her, she left family and intellectual pursuits for the life of the 
cloister. 

There seems a double motivation in her going to Carmel. That 
her whole soul cried out for the contemplative life lived in its 
fullness is certain. But there is an element of sacrifice involved 
that can be explained by her extreme devotion to the Jewish 
people and the desire to make a supreme offering of herself for 
them. Conversion to Christianity had not estranged her from her 
race, but bound her more closely to it. One of the few fragments 


6 Gerald Vann, O.P., Eve and the Gryphon (Oxford: Blackfriars Publications, 
1946), p. 40. 


‘Edith Stein, quoted in The Scholar and the Cross, p. 139 f. 
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of her personal notes to survive the war is a petition written to 
her prioress in Cologne that she might make herself a ‘‘victim”’ 
for the salvation of the world. Pencilled on the back of a used 
note card it reads: 


Dear Mother, I beg your Reverence’s permission to offer myself to 
the Heart of Jesus as a sacrificial expiation for the sake of true peace: 
that the Antichrist’s sway may be broken, if possible, without another 
world war, and that a new order may be established. I am asking this 
today because it is already the twelfth hour. I know that I am nothing. 
but Jesus wills it, and He will call many more to the same sacrifice in 
these days. Passion Sunday. March 26, 1939.° 


HER WAY OF THE Cross 


With the close of her public life and her entrance into the con- 
vent, then, began remotely, her Way of the Cross. 


That she climbed the road to Calvary with Mary is clear from 
a poem she wrote on Good Friday in 1938, a year after the sav- 
agery of Hitler’s actions against the Jews had become open and 


relentless: 
Juxta Crucem Tecum Stare! 


Today I stood with you beneath the Cross, 

And felt more clearly than I ever did 

That you became our Mother only there. 

Even an earthly mother faithfully 

Seeks to fulfill the last will of her son. 

But you became the handmaid of the Lord: 
The life and being of the God made Man 

Was perfectly inscribed in your own life. 

So you could take your own into your heart, 
And with the lifeblood of your bitter pains 
You purchased life anew for every soul. 

You know us all, our wounds, our imperfections; 
But you also know the celestial radiance 

Which your Son’s love would shed on us in heaven. 


8 Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C., op. cit., p. 212. 
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‘Thus carefully you guide our faltering footsteps, 
No price too high for you to lead us to our goal. 
But those whom you have chosen for companions 
To stand with you around the eternal throne, 
They here must stand with you beneath the Cross, 
And with the lifeblood of their own bitter pains 
Must purchase heavenly glory for those souls 
Whom God’s own Son entrusted to their care. ® 


As it became imperative for her to leave Germany, her superi- 
ors arranged refuge in Holland at the Carmel of Echt. The night 
on which she left Cologne, she begged that she might first be 
taken to the shrine of Our Lady of Peace, a small church that 
had once belonged to the first German convent of Discalced Car- 
melites. Shortly before her death, she learned that this shrine 
had been demolished by bombs, and she asked, piteously, if Our 
Lady was to have no place in her poor Germany. Yet the news, 
heartbreaking as it was to her, did not stop her from the work she 
had on hand, of which she wrote: “Mary is full of grace and vir- 
tues. They emanate from her like a perfume pleasing to God and 
enriching us. . . . During Lent it has been allowed to do some- 
thing very beautiful, namely to compose a Mass and Office in 
honor of Our Lady Queen of Peace for the Carmel in Cologne, 
which wants to ask for a feast of the first class in Rome.” 2° 


Even while she thought of the Queen of Peace, the Nazi govern- 
ment was busy with plans to exterminate all Jews, especially 
Catholic Jews. After the German occupation ot Holland in 1941, 
Sister Benedicta was no longer safe, even there. Negotiations were 
opened to have her go to a Carmel in Switzerland. In the midst of 
the terror lying about her in the continual news of the sufferings 
of her relatives and friends, and in the prospect of the same cx- 
perience for herself, Sister Benedicta was calm. Tranquilly she 
studied the writings of St. John of the Cross and wrote about him. 
She longed to pass on the lessons she had learned of, the contem- 
plative life to others. And her thoughts centered on Mary, the 
model of contemplatives. She wrote: 


9 Ibid., p. 87. 10 Hilda Graef, op. cit., p. 193. 
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The high-priestly prayer of the Savior reveals the mystery of the 
interior life: the circumincession of the divine Persons and the indwell- 
ing of God in the soul. . . . In the hiddenness of the quiet chamber of 
Nazareth the power of the Holy Ghost came upon the Virgin praying 
in solitude, and brought about the incarnation of the Savior. Assembled 
round the silently praying Virgin, the nascent Church awaited the prom- 
ised coming of the Holy Ghost that was to vivify them unto inner en- 
lightenment and fruitful external activity... . 

The Virgin, who kept every God-sent word in her heart, is the pattern 
of those listening souls in whom the high-priestly prayer of Jesus is ever 
renewed. And women who, like her, forget themselves completely in 
their contemplation of the life and passion of Christ, the Lord has 
chosen with preference to be His instruments for doing great things in 


the Church... .™ 


DEVOTION TO THE LITURGY 


Her early contact with Benedictine devotion to the liturgy, 
together with her Jewish training in the appreciation of the Old 
Testament, allowed her to find, as a Carmelite, much joy and 
fruit in the recitation of the Divine Office. To her there was no 
question of a battle between public and private prayer. Prayer, 
any prayer, she says, is “the lifeblood of the Church. If it breaks 
through the traditional forms, it does so because the spirit that 
blows where it listeth is living in it: He who has fashioned all the 
traditional forms must ever fashion new ones. Without Him there 
would be neither liturgy nor Church. Was not the soul of the 
royal Psalmist a harp whose strings sounded as they were touched 
by the gentle breath of the Holy Ghost? From the overflowing 
heart of the Virgin full of grace comes forth the exultant hymn 
of the Magnificat. .. . What is the prayer of the Church if not the 
self-giving of the great lovers to the God who is love?” ” 

During the spring of that trying year she wrote with the same 
spirit to one who sought her counsel on prayer: “I recommend 
you to the Queen of May. She through whom the Word became 
flesh will also best be able to obtain for us enlightenment on the 
Word... .”’ = About the same time she wrote to the sisters in 
Cologne: ‘My greatest joy lies in hoping for the vision which is 


11 Tbid., p. 124 f. 12 Ibid., p. 126. 13 Tbid., p. 134. 
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to come. Our faith in His secret working must also strengthen us 
in those moments when external events (affecting both ourselves 
and others) threaten to sap our courage. Today is the feast of 
St. Simon Stock. In the early hours of the day we sang his office 
and, as a May hymn, the Flos Carmeli. What promises it holds 
out to us.” * Among those promises is that Mary will be Mother 
to her Carmelite children: their Beauty of Carmel, their Mysti- 
cal Flower forever in bloom, their Star of the Sea. 

It is fitting that the idea of Mary’s motherhood should be pri- 
mary in Sister Benedicta’s mind as the last days of her life drew 
to a close. It was the part of mother that she herself was last seen 
portraying when she was herself a prisoner and on the way to 
death. 


HER TREATMENT BY THE .NAZIS 


Early in August, 1942, in reprisal for a pastoral of the Dutch 
bishops against the treatment of the Jews, all non-Aryan Catho- 
lics were arrested throughout the country. At five o'clock on the 
evening of August 2, Sister Benedicta and her sister, Rosa, who 
had been staying at the convent for some time, were taken away 
by the Nazi troopers. No regard was paid to the fact that in a few 
weeks time, they both intended to go to Switzerland. From Echt 
they were taken to Amersfoort, and thence to the concentration 
camp at Westerbork. Here it was that a few friends of Carmel 
were allowed to talk with the prisoners. 

The picture they drew of the composure of the nuns was in- 
spiring. Behind the desolate barbed wire stretched hundreds of 
squalid huts. Here innumerable prisoners were detained. In one 
hut were Sister Benedicta, her sister Rosa, and almost a dozen 
other nuns, still wearing their habits and praying together. But 
one of the keepers later described the activities of Sister Bene- 
dicta most feelingly. She was the mother of the motherless, he 
said. Many of the mothers were almost demented with the grief 
and awfulness of their predicament and from the ill-treatment 
of the soldiers. They crouched in dull apathy, regardless of the 
needs and cries of their children. It was to these that Sister Bene- 


14 Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C., op. cit., p. 195. 
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dicta gave her whole time and strength, washing, combing, feed- 
ing them, like a true Madonna. 

Another woman who was allowed to visit the camp also com- 
pared Sister Benedicta to the Mother of God, but this time in 
her sorrows. Her sad but peaceful expression held such an enor- 
mous burden of grief that when she smiled, it made one more 
sorrowful to look at her. She hardly ever spoke during the visit, 
the account says, “but she often looked at her sister Rosa with 
indescribable sadness. . . . She was thinking of the sorrow that 
awaited the others. Her whole appearance, as I picture her in my 
memory siting in that hut, suggested only one thought to me: a 
Pieta without Christ.” % 

On that same night a thousand of the prisoners were trans- 
ported, including Sister Benedicta. But not before she had a 
chance to write a note which eventually reached her Mother 
Superior at Echt. It read in part: ‘““There is nothing more you can 
do. ... I am quite content. . .. One can only learn the science of 
the Cross if one feels the Cross in one’s own person. I was con- 
vinced of this from the very first and have said with all my heart: 
Ave crux, spes unica: Hail, O Cross, our only hope!’’!® 

Beyond that, except for a single word, there is silence. To a soul 
devoted to silence, perhaps that is the best way. It is as if she had 
lived out what she had written as the ideal: “If we meditate upon 
the road God’s Mother followed from Candelmas to Good Fri- 
day, we shall find roads through her to interior silence.” 17 

But the single additional word saved for posterity, in the prov- 
idence of God, is highly symbolic and full of hope. On August 7, 
at Schifferstadt, a former pupil of Sister Benedicta’s stood on the 
platform of the railroad station. She heard her name called. Look- 
ing up, she saw her former teacher waving at her from the win- 
dow of a train then pulling out. 

“Give my love to the Sisters at St. Magdalena,’ 
her. “I am traveling eastwards.” 


> 


she called to 


Eastwards literally meant Poland and death. But to one steeped 


15 Hilda Graef, op. cit., p. 229. 
16 Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C., op. cit., p. 218. 
17 Jbid., p. 103. 
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in the imagery of the Bible, the East could mean only Christ and 
light eternal. As she had said of her conversion, it was ‘‘the Cross 
and the divine power it communicates to those who bear it” be- 
fore which her unbelief crumbled, ‘in which Judaism paled be- 
fore the dawn of Christ.” 18 For her to travel to the eastwards 
meant heaven. 

But first, before the light, there was to be the darkness of Cal- 
vary where, with Mary, the Mother of Jesus, she suffered what 
can only now be conjectured. 

A doctor who seems to have been the sole survivor of that 
tragic deportation, gives an account of its horror: of the brutal 
treatment of the guards, of the inhuman crowding in the vans 
which meant death by suffocation for many, of the certainty of 
their end at Auschwitz by gas, and of the cremation of the bodies. 

A parish priest of Wurtemberg showed ‘pictures of Sister Ben- 
edicta, with no explanation, to a parishioner who had been a 
guard at Auschwitz for a year after July, 1942. He reacted imme- 
diately, exclaiming that this nun had arrived with a transport 
from Holland on a night early in August, but that it was so 
strictly guarded that the story seemed to be the group was insane. 
He and another guard, watching curiously, noted the tragic face 
of the nun, and commented to each other that she, at least, did 
not seem to be mad. Of this transport of women nothing was 
seen or heard after that night, although it was customary for lists 
of people for working-parties to be drawn even from transports 
of women. It was therefore believed in the camp that all these 
victims had been stripped at the usual spot and herded naked 
about a quarter of a mile to the place of slaughter. Here they had 
been, without a doubt in the minds of the rest of the prisoners, 
gassed, and their bodies destroyed in the crematorium the next 
day. 

The best authenticated date for the death of Edith Stein, Sister 
Benedicta of the Cross, is August 9, 1942. This was the day of 
her true “journey to the East.” Beyond the stripping and the 
violent death lies, as for all who follow Christ, the dark night of 
the tomb. But for her, too, there is Easter with the glorious 


18 Richard Gilman, “Edith Stein,’ Jubilee, May, 1955, p. 41. 
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vision of the risen Christ. ‘The fullness of Mary’s maternity on 
Calvary was thus crowned with the joy of Easter morning. As she 
had followed the Mother of God in her compassion, it can hardly 
be doubted that, with her, she shared the reward of those who 
love the Crucified and His Cross. 





Faith, Sacraments, and Calvary 


Christopher Kiesling, O.P. 


PARISH priest who trys to console a tearful mother or a 

spiritual writer who attempts to pierce the darkness of the 
mystery of suffering will find help, almost inevitably, in St. Paul’s 
words to the Colossians: “I now rejoice in my sufferings for you, 
and fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ, in my flesh, for His body, which is the Church.” ! These 
words of St. Paul hint at the value of what in itself is an evil to 
be shunned—suffering; they provide some insight into the mys- 
tery of suffering by showing, in part at least, the place of suffer- 
ing in the divine plan. These words contain, moreover, the germ 
of the broader truth that the suffering of every Christian, if it is 
accepted with right dispositions and with the right intention, 
fills up what is lacking of the sufferings of Christ and thus pos- 
sesses extraordinary value. 

But to speak of a Christian’s suffering as filling up what is 
lacking of the sufferings of Christ raises several problems. How 
can Christ’s sufferings lack anything? Was not Calvary of infinite 
value in the eyes of the Father, and did it not embrace all men 
in its saving arms? In what sense, therefore, can Christ’s suffer- 
ings be called incomplete? Granted, furthermore, that Christ’s 
sufferings are incomplete, what links the sufferings of today’s 
follower of Christ to the sufferings of the Master, ‘so that the 
sufferings of the one fill up the sufferings of the other? Is this 
link something personal only—the state of grace of the Chris- 


1Col. 1:24. 
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tian and the intention of uniting his sufferings with those of 
Christ—or is there some reality of Christian life which, while 
it supposes certain dispositions in the Christian, actually gives 
birth to the suffering which is the complement of Christ’s suf- 
ferings on Calvary? 


Perhaps some partially satisfying answers to these questions 
can be found by considering in the following pages: 1) that 
Christ’s sufferings are incomplete in so far as they lack appli- 
cation and imitation; 2) that the application and imitation of 
Christ’s sufferings are accomplished through faith and the sac- 
raments of faith; and 3) that faith and the sacraments themselves 
give birth to the suffering which fills up the sufferings of Christ. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST 


Three aspects of Christ’s sufferings readily come to mind. 
Christ’s sufferings may be considered, first of all, as physiological 
and psychological phenomena—as physical pain and interior sor- 
row. They may be considered, secondly, as a historical fact—as 
the misfortune that befell a certain Jesus of Nazareth during the 
reign of the procurator Pontius Pilate. The sufferings of Christ 
may be considered, finally, as a theological reality, in relation, 
that is, to God and to man. 

As physical pain and interior sorrow, and as a historical fact, 
the sufferings of Christ are complete. The completeness of Christ’s 
sufferings as physical pain and interior sorrow is obvious. The 
injuries inflicted upon Christ’s body achieved the goal to which 
all physical injury is ultimately ordained—to render the body 
indisposed for further union with the soul. The physical suffer- 
ings of Christ were complete enough, in a word, to kill Him. The 
interior sufferings of Christ, on the other hand, were sufficient 
to evoke from the lips of the God-man Himself that inexplicable 
cry of Calvary: “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” 2 

The completeness of Christ’s sufferings as a historical event is 
also obvious. Within precise limits of time and place Christ’s 


2 Matt. 27:46. 
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sufferings existed and reached their completion in His death. 
Trustworthy historical documents enable us to determine with 
considerable accuracy those limits of time and place. 

Relative to God and to man, however, or as a theological real- 
ity, Christ’s sufferings are, from different points of view, at once 
complete and incomplete. To understand this it is necessary to 
study briefly what Christ’s sufferings are relative to God and to 
man. 

In such a theological context, Christ’s sufferings possess five 
qualities: they are sacrificial, satisfactory, redemptive, meritor- 
ious, and productive of salvation.* The sufferings of Christ are 
sacrificial because by them Christ, as divinely appointed High 
Priest, offered Himself as a victim to honor and to placate God, 
who, because of the freedom of this offering, accepted and con- 
secrated the victim. * 

The sufferings of Christ are satisfactory because, in accepting 
His trial out of charity and obedience, Christ offered to the 
Father something pleasing to Him and made reparation for 
the displeasure caused the Father by sin. Satisfied for sin by 
Christ’s offering, the Father, in turn, released man from the 
dominion of Satan, into whose power man had been permitted 
to fall as a consequence of and in punishment for sin. Hence, at 
the cost of Christ’s blood paid to the Father, man was “bought 
back” or “redeemed” from Satan. ‘Thus the sufferings of Christ 
are also redemptive. ® 

The sufferings of Christ are meritorious because, by Christ’s 
voluntary acceptance of them out of charity, He, as the new 
Adam and Head of all men, won for mankind grace and glory. 
Every deed of Christ was, of course, meritorious; but the suffer- 
ings of Christ are uniquely meritorious, because by divine decree 
God had established that grace and glory would be finally won 
for man only through the supreme sign of love, the death of the 
Only-begotten of the Father for His friends. ® 

Christ’s sufferings are, finally, productive of salvation because 


3 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 48, a. 6 ad 3. 
4 Tbid., a. 3. 

5 Ibid., aa. 2 and 4. 

Oiia.,a. 1: q,. 46, a. 14. 
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they are the instrument by which God actually cleanses souls of 
sin and produces in them sanctifying grace. God saves man 
through the sufferings endured by the sacred humanity of the 
Word incarnate. 7 

It is not enough, however, to refer to Christ’s sufferings simply 
as sacrificial, satisfactory, and the rest; for Christ’s sufferings are 
all these things in a most excellent way. His sufferings are a most 
pleasing sacrifice and superabundant satisfaction; they are total 
redemption, that is, redemption from sin and Satan and the debt 
of penalty; they are meritorious of grace and glory for all men 
and productive of salvation for all. In relation to Christ who en- 
dured and offered the sufferings of Calvary, in relation to God 
to whom Christ directed His sufferings, and in relation to man- 
kind for whom these sufferings were undergone, the sufferings of 
Christ are infinitely perfect and complete. ° 

But, while the sufferings of Christ are infinitely perfect and 
complete and beneficial for all men, they do not benefit every 
man in particular. Some men, steeped in sin, unrepentant, hating 
God, are dying at this moment: their lot is eternal damnation. 
They have not shared in Calvary’s benefits: they have neither 


applied the merit and the satisfaction and the rest of Calvary’s 
treasures to their particular needs for salvation; nor have they 
imitated the sufferings of Christ, becoming like Christ, pleasing 
to the Father. While perfect in themselves, therefore, Christ’s suf- 
ferings do, in a sense, lack something—their application and 
imitation by individual men. ® 


This involves no contradiction. The sufferings of Christ con- 
stitute a universal cause of salvation and a perfect model of the 
way to salvation. But, as a particular person must apply to his 
own illness a medicine capable of curing all diseases, so must 
individual men apply to their own needs for salvation the treas- 
ures of Calvary. And, as a pupil must imitate the gestures of his 
teacher to acquire an art, so must individual men imitate the 
sufferings of Christ to acquire the art of living as a child of God. 


7 Ibid., q. 48, a. 6. 
8 Ibid., qq. 48-49 (passim). 
9 Tbid., q. 49, a. 1 ad 3 and ad 4; a. 2 ad 3; a. 3 ad 1, ad 2, and ad 3; a. 4. 
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Relative to God and to man, therefore, Christ’s sufferings are, 
in one sense, complete, for by them Christ offered to the Father 
a most pleasing sacrifice which, more than sufficiently satisfying 
for sin, has redeemed mankind from the power of evil, and 
which, meriting for man grace and glory, works in the souls of 
men to plant the seed of grace and to give the flower of glory. 
But these sufferings of Christ are also, in another sense, incom- 
plete, for they must be applied and imitated by particular men. 
This application and imitation of the sufferings of Christ is ac- 
complished through faith and the sacraments of faith. 1° 


FAITH AND THE SACRAMENTS 


To understand how faith and the sacraments enable men to 
apply and to imitate the sufferings of Christ, it is convenient to 
consider separately both faith and the sacraments, first, as they 
apply, and, secondly, as they reproduce the sufferings of Christ. 
First of all, therefore, we shall consider faith as an application of 
the sufferings of Christ. 


Christ’s sufferings won salvation and the means of salvation for 


all men. But, as has been noted, each man must make use of the 
treasures of Calvary, must apply to himself what he needs of 
Calvary’s treasury. Before a man can do that, however, he must, 
obviously, be aware of that treasury. Because the salvation won 
by Christ and offered to man is supernatural, man can be aware 
of it only with knowledge superior to mere natural knowledge. 
Man needs, in other words, divinely infused faith, if he is to know 
and to make use of Christ’s sufferings for his personal salvation. 
The gift of divine faith was a necessary condition for, let us say, 
St. Augustine’s seeking to satisfy his desire for happiness no 
longer in human wisdom or carnal pleasure but in Christ cru- 
cified. @ 

St. Augustine’s faith was, from another point of view, more 
than a necessary condition for his use of the sufferings of Christ: 
it was also an application of the treasures of Calvary, in the sense 


10 Jbid., q. 49, a. 1 ad 4 and ad 5; a. 3 ad 1. 
11 Jbid., Ila-IIae, q. 2, aa. 3 and 7. 
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that it was one of the gifts of God merited by Christ on Calvary. 
That gift of faith, moreover, in so far as it was freely accepted 
and freely elicited by St. Augustine under the gentle impulse of 
divine grace, was a use or an application by St. Augustine him- 
self of the fruits of Christ’s sufferings. 

Faith, therefore, in a threefold sense, is an application of the 
sufferings of Christ: as a necessary condition for the use of Christ’s 
sufferings; as a gift bestowed on man in virtue of the sufferings 
of Christ; and as the personal, active, and free use, through as- 
sent and love, of the sufferings of the Savior. 

Along with faith, another means of applying the sufferings of 
Christ are the sacraments. !* The reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury regarded the sacraments as symbols of faith. According to 
their view, a person would be baptized, for example, because 
it is a customary, divinely established way of proclaiming to the 
rest of the world faith in Christ and His commandments, as a 
salute to the American flag signifies a citizen’s allegiance to his 
country. But the reformers possessed only a half-truth, for the 
sacraments, as the Council of Trent insisted, are not only sym- 
bols of faith, but also causes of faith and of the gifts that ordinar- 


ily accompany faith: remission of sin, sanctifying grace, charity, 
and the rest of the spiritual organism. ** These gifts, however, 
were won for man by Christ’s sufferings on Calvary. The sacra- 
ments, therefore, in conferring on man the gifts won by Christ 
on Calvary, apply to men the sufferings of Christ. 


Faith and the sacraments, besides applying the sufferings of 
Christ, also reproduce Christ crucified in Christians. When we 
speak of faith as reproducing Christ crucified in Christians, we 
must see faith, not isolated from the spiritual organism of which 
it is a part, but we must see it rooted in sanctifying grace, vivi- 
fied by charity, protected and perfected by the infused moral 
virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Looking at faith in this 
way, we can readily grasp in what sense faith reproduces Christ 
crucified in Christians; for through grace, faith, charity, the other 
virtues, and the gifts the Christian soul is likened to Christ, the 


12 Tbid., IIIa, q. 52, a. 1 ad 2; q. 62, a. 5. 
13 Council of Trent, Session VII, Canons 6-8. 
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Head of the mystical body. Through sanctifying grace the Chris- 
tian soul lives on a divine plane as Christ lives; through faith the 
Christian mind sees reality through the eyes of Christ; through 
charity the Christian heart loves all things as Christ loves them. 
Living, thinking, loving as Christ lives, thinks, and loves, the 
Christian who is faithful to the grace within himself will follow 
in the footsteps of his Exemplar along the Via Dolorosa to Cal- 
vary, not, perhaps, in the violence of martyrdom, but, at least, 
in the quiet sacrifice of daily fidelity to the duties of his state in 
ne. * 

The sacraments, too, reproduce the sufferings of Christ in 
Christians. The sacraments are, fundamentally and primarily, 
symbols—signs pointing to Christ’s passion in the past, to the 
mystery of grace in the soul of the recipient, to the glory to be 
possessed in the future. 1° But the sacraments are not static sym- 
bols, like figures painted on a wall, but dynamic symbols made 
up of words, gestures, the use of water and bread and oil. ‘These 
symbols, extended in space and time, re-enact Christ’s activities, 
symbolizing especially His passion. In baptism, in which the 
body is wholly or partially placed under water, a person imitates 
in a physically harmless fashion Christ’s death, burial, and His 
resurrection. * In penance, through the satisfaction offered in 
reparation for his sins, a person imitates Christ’s suffering on 
Calvary for the sins of mankind.1* In matrimony, through the 
daily realization of the sacred bond linking them together, a 
man and a woman imitate Christ’s sacrifice on Calvary for His 
spouse, the Church. ? 

The symbolic re-enactment of Christ’s suffering and death 
found in the sacraments is not, so to speak, an empty gesture, a 
merely external imitation, for the sacraments are truly causes of 
grace, and through their use a change is effected in the soul, 
provided, as always, no obstacle is offered to grace. 


14Rom. 8:17; Summa theol., IIIa, q. 49, a. 3 ad 3. 

18 fbid., q:' 52,2. 1 ad 2. 

16 Jbid., q. 60, a. 3. 

17 Rom. 6:4-5; Col. 2:12; Summa theol., Illa, q. 49, a. 3 ad 2. 
18 Jbid., qg. 49, a. 3 ad 2. 


19 Eph. 5:21-33; Pope Pius XI, Casti connubii, December 31, 1930, AAS, 
XXII (1930), 555-56. 
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Through the sacraments man shares in the grace of Christ. 
But it is not any grace that is given by a particular sacrament, 
for the sacraments cause grace that is proportioned to their sym- 
bolism. *° Thus baptism, which externally imitates Christ’s death 
and resurrection, causes in a soul the remission of sin, death to 
sin, and the new life of grace. Matrimony, which externally likens 
a man and a woman to the self-sacrificing Christ, causes in their 
souls grace which enables them to accept patiently and to over- 
come the difficulties of family life by the daily sacrifice of them- 
selves for the good of each other and their children. The seven 
sacraments work together to fashion in the souls of Christians a 
complete image of the suffering Christ, thus reproducing in men 
the sufferings of Christ. 

In summary, what is lacking of the sufferings of Christ is filled 
up through faith and the sacraments of faith. Faith, a gift of 
God won by Christ on Calvary, freely accepted and elicited, re- 
veals to man the treasures of Calvary; faith, rooted in sanc- 
tifying grace and vivified by charity, diffuses the image of Christ 
crucified among men of all times. The sacraments—visible, audi- 
ble, tangible symbols—pour the grace of Christ into souls, mak- 
ing them as members of the mystical body ever more like their 
Head, Christ crucified. Thus applying and reproducing the image 
of Christ’s sufferings, faith and the sacraments fill up what is 
lacking of the sufferings of Christ. It now remains to be seen 
how faith and the sacraments involve suffering and thus play a 
very positive role in filling up the sufferings of Christ in those 
who believe and proclaim their belief sacramentally. 


SUFFERING BORN OF FAITH AND THE SACRAMENTS 


In the world in which we live, suffering necessarily accom- 
panies faith and the sacraments as they apply the sufferings of 
Christ. This is so, not in the narrow sense that the very act of 
faith or the very administration and reception of every sacra- 
ment is necessarily a painful experience; but it is so in a broad 
sense. Consider for a moment the suffering that precedes a con- 


20 Council of Trent, Session VII, Canon 6; Summa theol. IIla., q. 62, a. 2. 
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vert’s first “I believe’-—months, even years, of uncertitude about 
the fundamental problems of life, of wearying search for truth, 
of troubled conscience about the present, and of anxiety about 
the unknown future. Then consider the suffering that frequently 
follows an act of faith, faith which must proclaim itself sacra- 
mentally before all men—renunciation of deeply rooted ways of 
life and of old, familiar pleasures; rejection by friends, even, per- 
haps, by parents, brothers, and sisters; the lonely step into the 
new and strange world of Catholicism, the ever fearful step into 
the unknown. 

The suffering which accompanies faith and the sacraments as 
they apply the sufferings of Christ is not restricted to converts; 
it is the lot also of Christians of many years. Fewer gibes would 
be thrust over bridge tables, fewer petitions for employment 
turned down, if no one believed in Jesus Christ and professed 
that belief publicly in a sacramental religion. No Christian blood 
would have soaked the soil of the Circus Maximus, no Mexican 
priests would have been shot, if there were no faith, no Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Suffering, mild or violent, at the hands of 
the enemies of God, dogs the trail of a Christian whenever he 
ventures into the world. 

If suffering is the lot of those who receive and possess the faith 
and who make use of the sacraments to express and to nourish 
that faith, it is also the lot of the apostles who strive to bring 
faith and the sacraments to others. Who can be indifferent to 
the sacrifice of family, of friends, of native land, made by mis- 
sionary priests, brothers, sisters, and laity for the purpose of 
spreading the faith and its sacramental incarnation throughout 
the world? But it is not only establishing a beachhead for the 
faith and the sacraments that costs so much suffering. The main- 
tenance of the faith once it is established, its extension to more 
souls, and its penetration of the entire culture of a people are 
achieved only at the price of a thousand sacrifices from every 
Christian, at the price of patient, persevering labor by souls 
around us and by ourselves. 

The suffering that goes with faith and the sacraments as they 
apply the sufferings of Christ is not fully accounted for without 
considering the suffering of those who receive faith and the 
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sacraments from the hands of others. How often a Christian soul 
nourishes the faith within by braving biting winter winds to hear 
a Lenten sermon or proclaims his longing for oneness with Christ 
by traveling many hot and dusty miles to a mission chapel for 
Mass and Holy Communion! 


So far we have seen the suffering born of faith and the sacra- 
ments as they apply the sufferings of Christ to souls. But faith 
and the sacraments as they are productive of the image of Christ 
in souls also give birth to suffering. The image of Christ pro- 
duced by baptism, for example, is an image of Christ dying and 
rising to new life. The grace of baptism is the death of the old 
man and the birth of the new. But that grace is only a seed that 
must grow: more and more of the old man must be sloughed off 
to give way to the new man. The grace of baptism is destined to 
grow and to flower into virtuous living, like Christ’s. This growth 
and flowering are achieved, however, only by suffering, that is, 
by mortification, which is an extension of that death to sin plant- 
ed in the soul at baptism. Christian mortification or asceticism is 
not, therefore, some haphazard ornament of Christian life: it is 
the effect of a surge toward a new life infused in the soul at 
baptism. ** 

In a similar way, the suffering which we know as penance is 
woven into the very cloth of Christian living, for it is a part of 
the sacrament of penance in such a way that without it the sac- 
rament is incomplete. While baptism likens us to Christ dying 
to sin and rising to life and gives birth to a life of mortification, 
penance likens us to Christ suffering in reparation for the sins of 
mankind and gives birth to a life of penance for our own sins 
and the sins of others. 


Again, the suffering that married couples endure for the hap- 
piness of their children and for one another, sacrifices that prove 
the vows they exchanged on their wedding day and that realize 
in the concrete the bond which makes them two in one, this suf- 
fering reflects the suffering which Christ endured on Calvary 
for His beloved, the Church. The grace of matrimony does not 
merely help a man and a woman to accept what trials may come 


21 Cf. Col., chaps. 2-4. 
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in their life together; it does more than that: it prompts them to 
give themselves for the welfare of their children and each other 
as Christ gave Himself for the good of His Church. 


Faith, even apart from the sacraments, as has already been 
pointed out, effects a likeness of Christ in souls in virtue of which 
the Christian thinks, seeks, and lives as Christ. Like Christ, con- 
sequently, the Christian sees the value of suffering; and, drawn 
by the mysterious treasure he finds there, he seeks suffering and 
offers himself ‘‘as a sacrifice, living, holy, pleasing to God.” 

Personal reflection will deepen the realization that faith and 
the sacraments which apply and produce the image of Christ’s 
sufferings are in a very positive way wellsprings of suffering. 
Faith and the sacraments spell suffering for the convert and the 
Christian of many years. They spell suffering for those who carry 
faith and the sacraments to others and for those who receive them. 
Faith and the sacraments link our sufferings to the sufferings of 
Christ, not only by giving us the vision and the strength of grace 
necessary to offer to God in union with Christ the sufferings that 
perchance may fall in our path, but also by causing in some way 


or another that suffering which extends through space and time 
the agony of the God-man on Calvary. 


It remains to be noted, however, that through faith and the 
sacraments, the sufferings of Christ are filled up not simply by 
increasing the amount of pain and sorrow in the world, not sim- 
ply by extending the sufferings of Christ in a physical way 
through the pain and sorrow of the members of the mystical body. 
Rather, when patiently accepted or freely sought by a soul in the 
state of grace and out of love of God, the pain and sorrow ac- 
companying and born of faith and the sacraments are extensions 
of Christ’s sufferings theologically considered, for in virtue of 
the sufferings of Christ, the sufferings of His members are meri- 
torious of eternal life, satisfactory and redemptive, sacrifices 
pleasing to the Father. The sufferings of a Christian are a share 
in Christ’s victory on Calvary, a share which promises personal 
glory in the future and, through the unity of the mystical body, 
may win for other souls the glory of heaven. 


22Rom. 12:1. 
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PERSONAL STRUGGLE FoR VICTORY 


‘“‘When Jesus had taken the wine, He said, ‘It is consummated!’ 
And bowing His head, He gave up His spirit.” ** The struggle 
with evil was over; the victory won for all mankind, the victory 
whose perfection and glory human words can never adequately 
express. Yet there remains the personal battle with evil which 
each one of us must wage for his own victory. Behind us in this 
personal struggle is all the power of that perfect victory won on 
Calvary. ‘To become a part of that victory is to win our personal 
victory. Christ, moreover, gives us the means to become a part of 
Calvary’s triumph—faith and the sacraments. ‘Through them we 
apply to our souls and we imitate the sufferings of Christ. 
Through them we fill up what is wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ. 


23 John 19:30. 





A Patron for England 


Mary Corkran 


HE holy Church of Christ has struggled and suffered, even 

as her Master suffered, since the day of her foundation; by 
persecutions from without, by trials and tribulations from with- 
in, she has been tormented and continues to be, but the wonder 
lies not in the abuses she endures but in the fact that she survives 
triumphant over all and will do so until the end of time. Here 
surely is the living proof, for those with eyes to see, of the 
Church’s divine foundation. Right through her glorious history 
we can trace the fulfillment of God’s promise that the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against her. 


PRESENT Day RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE 


In England today, the Church is enjoying a period of com- 
parative peace though the scope for her work is almost limitless. 
The task of overcoming the apathy and careless indifference is a 
truly formidable one, and present day ignorance of God is liter- 
ally terrifying. What can one say of a nominally Christian country 
in which children, well into the ‘age of reason,’ can look at a 
crucifix and exclaim “I know what that is! It’s a ballet-dancer!” 
We have all laughed at the funny sayings and misinterpretations 
of small children, but there is nothing in the least amusing about 
such comments as this one. There is surely no need to emphasize 
the tragedy of the situation; the bare words speak for themselves. 
When we realize that incidents of this sort are actually common 
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we can only, as the first shock of horror passes, fall on our knees 
in prayer for our contemporaries and try by our own example to 
lead them to the truth. Besides the apathy and ignorance there 
are still petty restrictions against Catholics and, in some quarters, 
even open hostilities. Only a few years ago, for example, a highly 
efficient and qualified nursing sister was refused the post of 
superior in a London hospital on account of her Catholicism. 
Yet, in spite of all these things it is not hard to discern among 
the people a longing for something they cannot define—perhaps 
one might call it security and a raison d’étre—-which only the true 
Church can give. What an opportunity this presents! What a 
challenge to all Catholics! This challenge, thank God, is being 
met in a number of different ways and with great success, but 
do we all realize just how much we can do for good or bad as 
individuals? Do we realize, for instance, that at this very moment 
someone outside the fold of Christ who wants to know ‘what 
religion is all about,” may be watching us. This someone, know- 
ing we are Catholics, may wish to discover quietly what effect our 
faith has on our characters and what it means to us; whether we 
always obey the rules laid down by the Church, or only when it 
suits us to do so. In other words, does being a Catholic make us 
nicer persons, and does it help us? Briefly, it is often in relation 
to ourselves that the “worth” of the Church is judged. How 
does our everyday behavior stand up to such a test? 


BLEssED JOHN Roberts, O.S.B. 


Now what has all this to do with Blessed John Roberts? Noth- 
ing—and everything. Nothing, in the sense that we have been 
talking of the present time and of present duties; everything, 
because Blessed John was one of the people who helped to give 
his fellow Englishmen their present chance, as should be evident 
from even a brief review of his life and times. 


The years which followed Henry VIII's act of treachery might 
truly be called ‘“‘the dark ages.’”’ What do most of us know about 
them? We know that Mass was forbidden, that the true faith 
almost died out, and that many suffered martyrdom; we also 
know that priests and those who sheltered them went about in 
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constant terror of their lives, but perhaps it all seems a little 
remote and unreal to us. As we read, as we should often read, 
of the people who lived in those days, let us think of them as the 
Jones family who live next door to us or the Smiths down the 
road. Think of the priest as Father Robinson, the spiritual direc- 
tor of our own parish. 

John Roberts was born in a tiny Welsh village about 1575— 
by which time the effects of the Reformation were felt through- 
out Britain and comparatively few Catholics were left. John’s 
parents—well-to-do folk of gentle birth—had been brought up 
in the old religion but had, outwardly at any rate, embraced the 
new; possibly this was done not only for their own convenience 
but also for the sake of their son and his future. Yet, while ob- 
liged to follow his family’s example and attend the Protestant 
Church, this boy never felt any opposition to the faith of his 
forefathers. When of age he went to St. John’s College at Oxford; 
although we do not know that he chose this particular college 
for any definite religious reason, nevertheless we know it still 
retained a very Catholic atmosphere which probably made an 
impression on him. From Oxford he went to London, where he 
studied for a while in the Inns of Court—a well known place of 
refuge for both priests and laity—and later set out on a “pleas- 
ure trip” through Europe. Reaching Paris, the young Welshman 
met a group of English Catholics who had taken refuge there and 
it was not very long before he was reconciled to the Church; one 
likes to think his conversion was due largely to the efforts of a 
descendant of St. Thomas More who was among the exiles at 
that time. From then on, John Roberts had but one idea—to re- 
turn and rescue his heretical countrymen from their misery and 
ignorance. 


THE STUDENT 


In 1589 Father Robert Persons, S.J., had founded at Valla- 
dolid in Spain a college for English students who wished to train 
for the English mission, and to Valladolid John Roberts made 
his way. After spending some time there—during which he was 
probably ordained—he realized that his true calling was for the 
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monastic life in the Order of St. Benedict. ‘This realization pro- 
duced an apparently insoluble problem: how to reconcile his 
desire for missionary work at home with the vocation which he 
felt certain was his? At that time there were few Benedictines in 
England and obviously no houses of the Order; moreover, though 
the monastery of San Benito was ready enough to welcome Eng- 
lish postulants, the monks of the Valladolid congregation were 
vowed to perpetual enclosure. Finally, after much prayer and 
consideration, John Roberts decided to take the habit, leaving 
his future work in the hands of God. He therefore entered the 
monastery of San Benito, whence he was sent to complete his 
novitiate at the Order’s house near the great Spanish shrine of 
Santiago. Within a short time after his profession news of the 
martyrdom in England of Blessed Mark Backworth, a Benedic- 
tine oblate, reached Spain—-and Rome. So great was the subse- 
quent devotion to him, so apparently miraculous was the evidence 
that God was calling the English sons of St. Benedict, that almost 
immediately permission was given them to take their part in the 
missionary work of their homeland. 


‘THE MISSIONARY 


Father Roberts reached his native shores early in 1603—just 
after the death of Elizabeth—only to find complete chaos. Cath- 
olics were far too much in the minority to secure a Catholic ruler 
by means of force, and it was very soon evident that the Prot- 
estant James VI had no intention of keeping any of the fine 
promises he made in the Church’s favor; to make matters worse, 
the country was full of spies among lapsed Catholics, some of 
whom had succeeded in deceiving their superiors well enough to 
get themselves ordained, for no higher motive than the lucrative 
one of denouncing their fellow priests. It was Father Roberts’ 
fate to be betrayed by such a spy almost as soon as he arrived, 
and his immediate exile followed, though he returned later in 
the same year. As his whole minstry involved a series of banish- 
ments and returns, it is not proposed to give a detailed account 
of each such occurrence but to concern ourselves more with his 
work and the conditions under which he labored. 
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The year 1603 brought a fresh trial to England, which was 
then ravaged by a terrible plague. During this time Father Rob- 
erts was in London; though himself physically weak, he had no 
thought for his personal safety, his only care being to give com- 
fort and, if they would receive it, absolution to the stricken and 
the dying. Many indeed received his ministrations with joy and 
found peace in their last hours. Throughout all the compara- 
tively few years of his missionary life he was responsible for 
innumerable conversions and drew many to the priesthood and 
to his own Order, some of whom also gained a martyr’s crown. 


As time passed, the penal laws were constantly revised and 
made more stringent. Not only was there the constant fear of a 
barbarous death (the inevitable fate of clergy who were discov- 
ered celebrating Mass and of persons who were “found guilty 
of harboring a priest’) but every method which man, aided by 
the devil, could devise was employed to wrest the people from 
their faith. Exiles and imprisonments were common, while the 
extortionate fines imposed for both outward signs of Catholicism 
and nonattendance at Protestant services brought the wealthy to 
penury and crushed the poor almost literally out of existence. 
Those unhappy folk who could not pay the government taxes 
were frequently stripped of every mortal thing they possessed and 
though in some cases the barest necessities of life were restored 
to them, this was done only by “courtesy” of a hostile parlia- 
ment on whose whims they were completely dependent. We 
grumble today about heavy death duties. In penal times Catho- 
lics were not permitted to inherit anything at all, and in addi- 
tion to this were debarred from almost every form of employ- 
ment, 

The Gunpowder plot certainly did nothing to ease the general 
condition of Catholics. Father Roberts had no part in it, but was 
discovered in the house of one of the conspirators, and this led 
to one of his many imprisonments in the horrible dungeons of 
the Gatehouse; yet, even there he won several souls for Christ. 
It was in prison, too, that he met the aged Father Buckley, O.S.B. 
This old priest, who had then been in prison over forty years, had 
a specially thrilling vocation in life. He was the last abbot of 
Westminster, and the last surviving member of the ancient Eng- 
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lish Congregation of the Black Monks of St. Benedict, those 
spiritual fathers of St. Augustine, the great apostle of England. 
In Father Buckley, then, were vested all the rights of his congre- 
gation, and it was God’s will and pleasure that, despite all his 
sufferings, this one man should remain alive until a community 
could be reformed, thus ensuring unbroken continuity with the 
great foundations of the past. The formal “‘re-establishment”’ of 
the Order was accomplished, with much difficulty, in 1607, and 
thus, through this chosen servant of God, the Benedictine monks 
in England today are the direct successors of the monks of Glas- 
tonbury, Westminster, Evesham, and a hundred other monas- 
teries. 


THE EXILE 


To return to Father Roberts. His periods of exile were not 
spent in seclusion or idleness. On the contrary, he did much val- 
uable work for England even from the Continent, and the fruits 
of his labors flourish today. There can be few, if any, Catholics 
in England who have not at least heard of Downside Abbey and 


it may help to enliven our picture of Father Roberts to realize 
that he was, in a sense, its first prior. In 1607 Father Augustine 
Bradshaw, O.S.B., who had also been a student at Valladolid and 
had gone to England with Father Roberts as superior in charge 
of the little mission, realized the urgent necessity of having a 
Benedictine foundation for training the English missionary 
priests with easy access to their own land. Father Augustine ob- 
tained the necessary permission in the face of considerable oppo- 
sition and a house, dedicated to St. Gregory, was founded at 
Douai in Flanders. It was about this time that Father Roberts 
was enduring a spell of banishment from his beloved England, 
and he spent his time in helping to settle the community at 
Douai, of which he was elected the first prior. It was this estab- 
lishment which, nearly two hundred years later, was transferred 
to Downside. 


THE PRISONER 


The years between 1607 and 1610 followed what had become 
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the usual routine of work, arrest, imprisonment, deportation, and 
return till, on the first Sunday in Advent, December 2, 1610, 
Father Roberts said his last Mass, in London, in the presence of 
five other priests. He was just about to begin the last Gospel 
when the shouts of an angry mob were heard outside the house. 
The people had scarcely a moment to think, but their reactions, 
born of long experience, were automatic. Hastily the altar and 
its furniture were covered and hidden, while the six priests— 
Father Roberts still wearing his vestments—were pushed into 
the cellars. This time, however, precautions were in vain; the 
venerable Benedictine was seized, dragged through the streets 
filled with jeering, frenzied people, and flung into Newgate 
prison. His trial was farcical. He was ordered, not for the first 
time during his ministry, to sign the Oath of Allegiance, but he 
refused and was condemned. He repeatedly affirmed his loyalty 
to the King as a secular ruler, but because he had, against the 
law, returned to England as a priest and had refused the Oath, 
he was found guilty of high treason. 


December tenth was the date fixed for the execution; Father 
Roberts was separated from the other Catholic prisoners in New- 
gate and thrown into the ghastly condemned cell where he would 
have spent all the remaining hours of his life in lonely anguish 
had it not been for the pious charity of an extraordinary woman, 
Donna Luisa de Carvajal. This Spanish lady of noble birth had, 
from early childhood, been noted for her unusual sanctity, and 
she appears to have received some particular divine revelation, 
calling her to England that she might minister to the needs of 
those suffering and imprisoned for their faith. From her arrival 
in 1605 she worked ceaselessly under some measure of protection 
from the Spanish ambassador, to fulfill her splendid vocation. 
Donna Luisa, who had met Father Roberts during his earlier 
imprisonments in London, succeeded in bribing the jailers at 
Newgate to let him spend his last evening, not in the condemned 
cell, but in the company of other Catholic prisoners there. She 
then collected a quantity of food, and Father Roberts’ impending 
martyrdom was celebrated by a “banquet” over which she pre- 
sided and which was followed by communal prayer and thanks- 
giving. At one point Father Roberts grew worried. Might not 
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his obvious happiness at such a time cause scandal? “Nonsense,” 
replied the holy Donna Luisa, “Let the people see your joy and 
courage; it will have a far better effect than if you were wrapped 
in gloomy meditation alone.” 


THE MARTYR 


The next day was damp, cold, and foggy. Father Roberts was 
brought from his prison and dragged on a hurdle to Tyburn, 
where he was allowed to speak to the vast crowd gathered like 
vultures to witness the executions. So moving and fervent were 
his words that he gained the attention and even sympathy of his 
hearers. Officials who tried to stop him were silenced, and for 
fear of a demonstration by the mob, the executioner allowed him 
to hang until death, instead of taking him down for the loathe- 
some mutilations while he was yet alive. When eventually the dis- 
embowelment was complete the executioner held up Faather 
Roberts’ heart, according to the usual custom, and cried out: 
“Behold the heart of a traitor!” This shout was normally greet- 
ed by the onlookers with shrieks of “God save the King!” but 
this time there was silence. ‘Then yet another mark of respect 
was shown to this first professed monk to suffer martyrdom in 
the Benedictine revival. His head was taken to be exposed on 
London Bridge, in accordance with usual practice which the ex- 
ecutioner dared not forego, but the rest of his remains were 
buried at Tyburn. Most of these sacred relics were later recov- 
ered by devout Catholics, who collected them under cover of 
darkness and gave them into the care of Donna Luisa. ‘They were 
then sent to Douai, and from there some were sent to Valladolid 
and others to Santiago. In the various wars that have since rent 
Europe nearly all of them have been lost. There is, however, at 
least one relic in his native country for which Father Roberts 
gave his life. This was probably brought from Douai and is now 
venerated in Downside Abbey in the Chapel dedicated to Blessed 
Richard Whiting, the last abbot of Glastonbury. 

Blessed John Roberts was beatified in 1929. Over three hun- 
dred years have elapsed since this noble son of St. Benedict died 
in helping to begin the great work of restoration. The tiny spark 
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of faith so wonderfully kept alive by the glorious English mar- 
tyrs is being slowly but steadily fanned into flame, but the task 
of keeping it burning, of spreading and increasing its brillance, 
is now in the hands of the Catholics of the present generation. 
Well might they join their prayers and labors with those of 
Blessed John and his companions in their present difficulties, re- 
membering it is to the loving sacrifice of these martyrs that 
England owes her spiritual life today. 


Spirituality for All 


Il. The Gift of God 


F. L. B. Cunningham, O.P. 


co JF THOU didst know the gift of God, and who it is that saith 

to thee, Give me to drink; thou perhaps wouldst have asked 
of him, and he would have given thee living water. .. . He that 
shall drink of the water that I will give him shall not thirst for 
ever: But the water I will give him, shall become in him a foun- 
tain of water, springing up into life everlasting.” + 

This is the gift of God: eternal life, begun in us here on this 
earth through His grace. This is the gift, not only from God, but 
of Him: God having given us all good things gives us yet more, 
incomparably more: what alone is wanting to a perfection and a 
happiness beyond man’s needs and deepest desires and wildest 
imaginings: Himself. 

Before the wonder of this divine generosity and infinite out- 
pouring of love man must always stand agape, dumbfounded. 
Eye hath not seen nor ear heard nor can tongue tell the wisdom 
of God hidden in a mystery. Yet this is our glory and our destiny: 
to be the sons of God and hence to be gods. ? And of this we must 
now speak, howsoever haltingly. For grace is the foundation stone 
of the great tower of the spirit which spires to the heavens. 


1 John 4:10-15. 
2St. Augustine, In Ps. 49, 2; PL, 36 
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THE LOvE oF Gop 


God loves us. Evidence of this simple fact (so astonishing a 
fact on reflection) lies all about us. Out of nothing He has called 
a being formed in His image and likeness, and made a world for 
him to live in. The gigantic machine of the universe He sets in 
motion for his rational creature; the music of the spheres is for 
the ears of man, and the fragrance of flowers are his. . . . 


The mountains, The solitary wooded valleys, 
The strange islands, the sonorous rivers, The whisper of 
the amorous breezes, 


The tranquil night, At the time of the rising of the dawn, 
The silent music, the sounding solitude. . . .* 


All of this, for man, and all the work of God’s love. Is it strange 
that St. Catherine of Siena should exclaim to her God, wild 
though the words may sound: “Thou art mad with love of ‘Thy 
creation!” 4 

Exaggerated, even shocking as the phrase is, how else shall we 
describe the intensity of divine love? For God is divinely dis- 
content with the natural beauty He has wrought, and His love 
bursts all bounds. His rational creature He will love in a most 
special manner, high above that ordinary love which showers 
being and goodness in bewildering profusion on his material and 
spiritual creation. For man, and for His angels, God’s love is 
the selfsame love with which the divine Persons love one an- 
other. ® 

What a prodigy of love is this! For God’s love is creative, the 
outpouring, the overflowing, the communication of divinity. 
What He loves He fashions, what He fashions He loves: the good- 
ness of the creature, paltry and participated, attracts Him not, 


3St. John of the Cross, Spiritual Canticle, Stanzas 13 and 14; The Complete 
Works of St. John of the Cross, translated and edited by E. Allisqn Peers, II, 
p. 27 (The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland: 1946). 

4 Dialogue. A Treatise of Discretion; The Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena, 
translated by Algar Thorold, p. 76 (The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Mary- 
land: 1943). 


5 Cf. John 17:23, 26. 
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moves Him not; no, it is His goodness which draws Him to cre- 
ate, to reproduce in unfailing generosity the goodness He loves 
in Himself. Thus His love is effective before it is affective, as St. 
Thomas teaches. ®° And the effect of this special love of the ‘Trin- 
ity will be a re-creation higher above Their first creation than 
that was above the abyss of nothingness. ‘Through this love, most 
truly and supremely divine, man will be raised by a divine gift, 
more intimate to him than his own soul, to fellowship with the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. This is the gift we call 
habitual or sanctifying grace. 


‘THE GARDEN OF LOVE 


Thus in the beginning God’s love, with the skill of the Master 
Artisan, tenderly and cunningly fashioned man out of the 
primeval clay, of the earth earthy. And He breathed into him the 
breath of life. And He planted him a wondrous garden for his 
abode, broad and spacious and lovely, and filled with all good 
things. But—what is more than all this—His love for man was 
such that He wished to share His innermost life with him: by 
nature man would be a rational animal; by grace he would be 
transfigured, deified—god. 


So it was that Adam walked with God in the cool of the eve- 
nings of Paradise, His friend and His companion. By what prodi- 
gy had the infinite chasm between creature and Creator, earth 
and heaven, been spanned? As the holy Fathers teach, the father 
of the human race had been created in grace, had been endowed 
from the beginning with this special effect of God’s special love, 
elevated far above the empyrean to divine fellowship, to the ex- 
clusive and most secret bosom of the Godhead. 

1. The Gift of God. What is this gift, this grace? It is that by 
which the creature shares in and partakes of the very attributes 
of God. Eternal life is to be his, God’s own immutability and 
eternity, and the infinite riches of the beatitude of God. Infinity, 
omnipotence, the spiritual dominion of all things, supreme unity, 
and the highest liberty—all these was Adam to share through, 


6 Summa theol., Ia, q. 20, a. 2. 
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and because of, grace.* And since these are exclusive character- 
istics of divinity itself, properties of the very nature of God, the 
gift which gives these to man and from which they flow must it- 
self bring to man a share in God’s own nature. 


ee Tl eC 


By creation man was placed a little lower than the angels in | | 
the hierarchy of being. In this outpouring of divine love God’s | | 
own being is given to man, so that he becomes like unto God, | | 
and thus set infinitely above the whole world of created reality. | | 
For while all beings share in greater or lesser degree the divine 
goodness and the divine existence and other divine attributes, 
grace alone gives the creature a share in that which is proper 
only to God, exclusively and entirely His: the divine nature | 
precisely as it is the principle and root of a divine knowledge and 
love of God as He is in Himself. 


“Is it not written in your law,” Christ will ask the Jews, “TJ | 
said you are gods?” ® For indeed man is, through God’s love, “the 
offspring of God”: “In Him we live and move and have our be- 
ing.” ® “Behold what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called, and should be the sons of 
God. . . . Dearly beloved, we are now the sons of God; and it 
hath not appeared what we shall be. We know that when He shall 
appear, we shall be like to Him: because we shall see Him as 
He is.” 

2. The Deification of Man. Grace is the gift of God which 
infinitely exceeds all other gifts: by it God calls man His son and 
man calls God his Father. Between father and son, however, there 
is necessarily a community of nature, so that man is truly born 
again of God—regenerated, re-created, transfigured by grace. 
Man’s being is shot through with an ineffable communication of 
the Triune God, radically transformed and renewed in its very 
roots. Divine love makes man, in the strong phrase of St. John 








7 Theologians, following revelation and the doctrine of St. Thomas, teach that 
grace of itself and on God’s part, possesses these qualities; by reason of the im- 
perfection of its subject (fallen man), however, grace does not realize all these 
qualities in this life, although it will in glory. 

8 John 10:34. 

9 Acts 17:28 (Confraternity translation). 
10] John 3:1 f. 
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of the Cross, “equals of God, and His companion.” “ Bold the 
statement may seem, and yet this is the import of the inspired 
word of God, and the revelation of Jesus Christ: “All things of 
His divine power which appertain to life and godliness, are given 
us, through the friendship of Him who both called us by His 
own proper glory and virtue. By whom He hath given us most 
great and precious promises: that by these you may be made par- 
takers of the divine nature.” * 

Thus did God give Adam to participate in His own nature; to 
be born of Him as a true son, like to Him in being; to enter in- 
to intimate friendship and fellowship with the eternal Father 
and the ineffable Word and the quickening Spirit of Love; to 
see Him as He is; to become the rightful heir of His everlasting 
glory and of that selfsame beatitude which is the incomprehensi- 
ble, inexhaustible, transcendent riches of the adorable Trinity. 
For it is not the pale God of the philosophers whose son Adam 
is, his Father is not the shadowy abstraction, the non-creature, 
which is described, imaged, and known by natural effects—‘‘not 
the God of the philosophers and the savants, but the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Moses, the God of Jesus 
Christ.” God as He is in Himself, not as glimpsed by the too 
feeble light of human reason: purest act, divine fecundity, the 
inexpressible circulation of divinity among Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; He-who-is, the essentially Existence in hypostatic 
Triad: the ineffable Yahweh, the mighty and living God, one 
and three, ‘““who only hath immortality, and inhabiteth light in- 
accessible, whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” This is 
Adam’s Father, as, through Adam, he was to be ours. 

3. The Divine Life in Man. Such was the gift of God with 
which God loved Adam: a sharing of His innermost nature, an 
incomparable elevation by which the animal man became spirit- 
ual, the earthly man became celestial, and the human being be- 
came by participation a divine being. And if he partakes of God’s 
very nature, then also is God’s own life his own life as well. 
Vivere in viventibus est ipsum esse, says St. ‘Thomas, quoting 





11 Spiritual Canticle, Stanza 38; op. cit., p. 177. 
12 JI Pet. 1:3 f. 13] Tim. 6:16. 
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Aristotle: life is the very being of living things. Hence sanctify- 
ing grace, God’s participated nature, is eternal life, life ever- 
lasting, the divine life proper to God. This is eternal life: to 
know and to love the only, the true God as God knows and loves 
Himself.1* In a mystery beyond telling, Adam shares that which 
is most properly the life of God: he participates in the Father’s 
generation of His consubstantial Word and in the eternal sigh 
of the mutual love of Father and Son from which the Spirit who 
is Love proceeds. Divine knowledge was His, and divine love, a 
knowledge and love of the Triune God which imitates images, 
and partakes of the generation of the Father and the eternal 
processions of the Son and the Spirit. ® 


From the divine root which is grace there branch into the 
powers of Adam’s soul the supernatural virtues and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost which serve as proximate and immediate prin- 
ciples of his actions. In this manner, all of his activity, from the 
plucking of the garden’s fruit to the praise he offers to his Father, 
becomes suffused, so to say, with divinity. His life, then, both 
interior and exterior, can reflect and project that which he is: 
God’s son. His conversation (in the original sense of the term) 
would truly be in heaven, even while he still trod this earth—a 
pledge and a presage of the divine immortality and happiness 
which would be his life for ever. 


By grace, in all truth, Adam dwells antecedently in heaven. 


4. Grace and the Soul. Divine transformation, deification— 
such is the work of grace in the soul of Adam. Yet he remains a 
man, there is no commingling of natures, no fusion with God. 
Grace perfects nature, it does not destroy it; grace elevates his 
humanity, it does not consume it. Rather is it an immanent, in- 
trinsic quality which supernaturally modifies the soul, and thus 
presupposes the existence of the spiritual part of the human com- 
plex. It is a real thing, of course, a physical and ontological real- 
ity, not simply an attitude on the part of God; it is the inhering 


14 John 17:3; cf. I John 5:11, 13, 20; Rom. 6:23. 

15 Cf. St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ia, q. 93, a. 5, 7, 9. The creature’s share 
in the divine processions and productions is, of course, entirely passive: he re- 
ceives the divine processions, he does not produce them or cooperate in them in 
any active way. Cf. Summa theol., Ia, q. 36, a. 1 ad 3. 
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form which makes Adam a divine being, as his soul makes him 
a human being. 

But it is not a Gnostic emanation of the divine substance, nor 
does it make man part of God’s substance. This pantheistic con- 
ception, which inextricably confuses created and Creator, finite 
and infinite, has no possible relation to the marvel which is 
grace. Both God and man remain unchanged in essence, even 
when so wonderously united. God is God, by nature, by essence; 
man but partakes (that is to say, takes only partly, not fully; 
and hence is not identical with the whole) of His divine nature 
and divine life. “He is the deifying God; we are deified gods.” 1 
One must admit this necessary distinction, at the same time in 
no way minimizing the divineness of the reality called grace. 

Human nature is like iron that is placed in a roaring fire: 
without losing the nature of iron it becomes fire-like, incandes- 
cent, igneous, for it partakes of that very form which is the fire’s 
by essence. Through grace Adam becomes godlike, in the truest 
sense of the word: one same form, the divine nature itself 
as it is in itself, is his by participation, and God’s by essence. 
Thus, as St. Thomas points out, grace is the principle of a divine, 
supernatural existence which is the perfection of natural ex- 
istence. ** St. Augustine phrases the same truth in slightly dif- 
ferent words: ‘““Whence comes the life of your flesh? From your 
soul. Whence comes the life of your soul? From your God. Each 
of these lives by its own life, but the soul is the life of the flesh; 
the soul is not its own life, but God is the life of the soul.” 18 


5. Grace in the Soul. The outpouring of divine being in Adam 
is the result of God’s special, extraordinary, supernatural be- 
neficence, and of the most intimate love for His creature. And it is 
the freest, the most gratuitous of gifts, something God adds to 
human nature, a new and higher reality which is not included 
in man’s nature, nor developed from that nature, nor in any way 
postulated by it. The communication of the divine nature trans- 


16 J. G. Arintero, O.P., The Mystical Evolution in the Development and 
Vitality of the Church, I, p. 90 (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and London: 
1949). 

17JI Sent., dist. 26, a. 4, ad 1. 


18 Sermo 156, Chap. 6; PL, 38, 853. 
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forms him to his very depth, elevates him in his very being, 
divinizes him in the root and principle of his activity: his hu- 
man nature itself. Grace penetrates to the inmost recesses of 
man’s being and permeates the whole being through and through. 
It suffuses Adam’s nature with divinity, for the soul is the form 
which gives life and specification and meaning to that nature, 
and grace is the divine form of that soul. By the special super- 
natural powers and energies issuing from it, which perfect his 
higher potencies and faculties, grace diffuses itself, mediately or 
immediately, through every part of his humanity. 

In the language of theology, we say that grace perfects the 
essence of the soul—this is its nature and function. Supernatural 
virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost necessarily accompany it, 
however, for they emanate from grace in a manner similar to the 
emanation of man’s natural powers from the soul’s essence as its 
properties. Through these new realities, divine as is their source, 
the natural faculties of man are supernaturally disposed in a 
permanent fashion; they too are elevated and divinized, and thus 
they can serve as proximate and immediate sources of vital action 


which will be truly divine. 


So grace and its properties become Adam’s personal, intimate 
possession. This immanent divine quality, physical and real, will 
be the root and ultimate source, in virtue of which he can live 
divinely, as a true son of God whose actions reflect his divine 
parentage, as a deified being whose slightest movement is god- 
like. Increasingly in this way his likeness to his Father becomes 
more perfect, his fellowship with the Trinity more intimate. For 
knowledge and love, actions characteristically human, in becom- 
ing divine, become the two arms by which he embraces God. ” 


6. Adam and the Garden of Love. Thus did God give Himself 
in the fullness and intimacy of His being to the creature He had 
raised from the fathomless pit of nonbeing. Adam is re-fashioned 
by God, re-born of God, re-created in God. Grace sinks down in- 
to the soul’s center to become a second, higher nature, the soul 
of his soul and life of his life, the form which makes him who by 
nature is animal, earthly, and human—-spiritual, celestial, divine. 


19 Cf. Arintero, op. cit., p. 61. 
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Measureless, indeed, is this divine love, illimitable this munifi- 
cence, sovereignly free and altruistic God’s giving of self. “What 
is man that Thou art mindful of him?’’ must Adam have mused, 
as in primal innocence he wandered in the God’s-garth whose 
surpassing material beauty but faintly symbolized his resplen- 
dence and glory. Love-stricken for God, overwhelmed by grati- 
tude, replenished with divinity, he looks at God’s world, his 
world, and beyond the asunder starlight at his Father. “And the 
son of man—why hast Thou visited him? Thou hast made him 
a little less than the angels, Thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honor: and hast set him over the works of Thy hands.” *° 

Human existence is God’s first gift to Adam, and the first 
mark of His love. The second gift is inexpressibly greater: divine 
existence. In the wake of this second gift comes yet another, a 
fitting complement of grace and flowing from it, but not its 
necessary accompaniment: the gift theologians call integrity. By 
this further divine liberality, the disparate elements of human 
nature, that volatile composite of material and spiritual, are 
brought into perfect harmony. This organic articulation of hu- 
man nature makes Adam’s soul absolute master of his body, and 
henceforth the body will share in the soul’s impassibility and 
immortality. In this subordination of sense faculties to reason, of 
body to soul (whose source and cause is sanctifying grace), ! 
Adam becomes totally spiritualized, like unto the angels. Noth- 
ing in his nature will oppose God’s law; on the contrary, Adam 
is now perfectly disposed in that very nature for the higher, en- 
tirely supernatural life which his‘ineffable fellowship with God 
demands. Indeed, in a saying of the Preacher whose meaning 
embraces all that we have said of God’s love for him, ‘““God made 
man right.” *” 


7. The Tragedy. We pause now to look at this being on whom 
God has looked with so great favor, to consider the great gifts— 
the sublimity, the dignity, the nobility, the divinity—divine 
benevolence has lavished upon him. He is our father, the head of 


20Cf. Ps. 8:5 f. 
21 Cf. Summa theol., Ia, q. 95. 
22 Eccles. 7:30. 
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our race, and as he walks with the helpmeet God has given him 
the verdant paths of Paradise, he carries our destiny in his loins. 
For his children and his children’s children will be born children 
of God, their heritage not only this earthly paradise but heaven 
itself, their life not only his human life but the divine life in 
which he shares. In this unrepentant minute of eternal decision, 
desire rises in his heart from hidden springs of pride and envy, 
as he gazes at the forbidden fruit. the woman, his helpmeet, 
proffers him... . 


THE DESERT WHERE Is HATE 


Tragic, supernaturally tragic, are the consequences of Adam’s 
disobedience. This is suicide, annihilation of a divine being, in- 
explicable rebellion, an enormous, monstrous, incalculable evil. 
“The mystery of iniquity already worketh” **—sin has entered 
the world. 

Adam’s revolt is the great catastrophe, a world-upheaval whose 
shattering flaws extend to the end of time and reach to the depths 
of nature. The son has repudiated the Father who loved him, 


defiled the divine image sealed on his soul, destroyed the divine 
life within him, profaned his holy dignity and consecration, at- 
tacked God Himself with unparalleled malice, renounced for 
himself and for his children his supernal glory and destiny, denied 
his interior hunger and love for God, expelled from his soul the 
supernature which was God’s greatest gift, and as far as possible 
turned even his nature toward evil and anti-God. 


Adam, and the race he represents, are an abomination and a 
desolation before God and His angels, the just object of divine 
hatred and divine anger. For himself and his progeny the dark 
abyss between creature and Creator yawns infinitely wide, the 
fissure dug yet deeper by man’s sin. Man plunges from his pin- 
nacle of glory above the empyrean down to the unforgiving earth, 
and through to its bowels, to the bottomless pit of hell,.‘‘to a land 
that is dark and covered with the mist of death: a land of misery 
and darkness, where the shadow of death, and no order, but 


23 II Thess. 2:7. 
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everlasting horror dwelleth.” ** And the children of man, bruised 
and broken, bearing the wounds of sin—darkness where there 
was light, weakness where there was strength, disorder where 
there was peace, enmity where there was love—Adam’s children 
will curse the day when they were born, the father who begot 
them, the womb, the paps of the daughters of Eve. 


The horror of sin, the horrible state of the sinner, cannot be 
estimated or exaggerated. It is summed up in a phrase inex- 
haustible in meaning, but a phrase which must strike terror and 
sorrow deep into the heart: man destroys God in him and be- 
comes, not merely bereft of God, but God’s hated, hateful en- 
emy. This is a death, such a death that even annihilation must 
appear as a great mercy. 

God drives Adam with his spouse out of the garden of delights 
into the desert—tragic symbol of his fallen estate. Here is the 
waste land, the arid land of human desolation, where the sun 
scorches by day and the cold of death chills the night, and no life 
grows. The intolerable heat rises in shimmering waves where 
there is only the burning sand and the barren rocks and no 
green thing; and man’s punishment is that he can endure, can 
live on and on without the cool spring which will slake his thirst 
and pour into withered, seared limbs the life-giving waters. Of 
the waters of which once he deeply drunk he now has no knowl- 
edge, and no hope. . 


‘THE FOUNTAINHEAD 


God loves us. Despite Adam’s base ingratitude and despicable 
disobedience, He still regards His human children with divine 
affection. And so for man’s mortal illness he provides a divine 
and startling remedy: His own Son, eternally begotten of the 
Father before all ages, will be born again in the fullness of time 
of a woman of the seed of Adam; and as by the disobedience of 
one man sin and death entered into the world, so by the obedi- 
ence to the Cross and the surpassing love of the Son of man shall 
grace and life re-enter the world. In the midst of the desert a 


*4 Job 10:21 f. 25 Cf. Job 10:15-19. 
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fountain of living water shall gush forth, transforming all who 
drink: “To him who thirsts I will give of the water of life free- 
ly.” 26 And the fountainhead of this spring of life is Christ, the 
God-man, natural Son of the ‘Sea Pacific,” who is God. 77 From 
him flows the supernatural, life-giving stream which gladdens 
the city of God, *8 the running waters of grace which bring the 
souls planted fast beside them to produce their supernatural, 
divine fruit in good season. 


1. The Mystery of Christ. This is the great mystery hidden 
from the ages which is the burden and the heart of the gospel 
of Paul: 


You were once dead through your transgressions and sins, in which 
you walked according to the course of this world, according to the prince 
of the power of the air, of the spirit now energizing in the sons of dis- 
obedience. With them we also were all once associated in the lusts of 
our flesh, performing the desires of the flesh and of our thoughts, and 
were thorough children of wrath like the rest. But God, being rich in 
mercy, through His great love with which He loved us, even when we 
were dead through our transgressions, brought us to life along with 
Christ. It is by grace that you are saved. And He raised us up with Him 
and made us to sit in heaven in Christ Jesus; that He might show in 
the ages to come the surpassing wealth of His grace by His kindness 
toward us in Christ Jesus. *° 


In Christ Jesus, the Son of God made man for man’s salvation, 
man regains the priceless treasure he had lost, the divine heri- 
tage which Adam had despoiled him of: his divine life, his di- 
vine sonship, his divine nature, his deification. Through Him 
the existence and life of God are again ours, if we but ask for 
this draught of living water and drink of it. And so, once again, 


26 Apoc. 21:6. 

27 Ps. 35:9-10. The metaphor, “Sea Pacific,” is one of the recurrent images of 
the Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena. 

28 Ps. 45:5. 

29 Ps. 1:3. 

80 Eph. 2:1-7. The translation is that of F. A. Spencer, O.P., from the Greek, 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (The Macmillan 
Company, New York: 1937). 
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the mystery is renewed in us, divine mercy giving further and 
irrefutable proof of God’s love for us: 


That which the most exalted creatures never could have been able to 
say, that which would fill the loftiest heavenly powers with terror and 
consternation, we say confidently every day: “Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” Thus there is established between the Creator and the creature 
a marvelous fellowship, making Him equal to us so that we may become 
in a certain way equal to Him. Who could ever have imagined such 
honor and such an excess of love, that God should become man that 
man might become God, and that the Master should become a servant 
so that the servant might become a son, thereby establishing between 
divinity and humanity an ineffable and eternal parentage? Surely one 
does not know what to admire more, that God humbles Himself to our 
lowliness, or that He deigns to raise us to His dignity. ** 


In Christ Jesus. The characteristic Pauline phrase succinctly 
expresses the great economy of salvation. The Savior and model 
of man, first-born among many brethren, is to restore all things 
under His headship, His kingdom inaugurated as He reigns from 
the Cross. And by the grace of Jesus Christ man is deified and 


becomes a son of the living God, born anew of water and the 
Spirit, newly capable of divine works and of knowing and lov- 
ing God as He is in Himself. Man once more is given God’s gift 
of Himself: a participation in God’s own life through the satis- 
faction, the merits, and the causality of the God-man. 


“The grace of Ged, life everlasting in Christ Jesus our Lord.” ** 
“God hath given to us eternal life. And this life is in His Son. 
He that hath the Son, hath life. He that hath not the Son, hath 
not life. These things I write to you that you may know that you 


have eternal life, you who believe in the name of the Son of 
God.” *8 


2. The Life of Christ. Christ is the element in which the di- 
vine life and the divine activity of the Christian are exercised. He 


31 St. Peter Chrysologus, Sermo 72. The translation here given is borrowed 
from Arintero, op. cit., pp. 33-34; it does not correspond to the Migne text (PL, 
52, 404 ff.), but there is no indication as to the original source. 

82 Rom. 6:23; cf. II Cor. 4:10; Col. 3:3 f. 

33 I John 5:11-13. 
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is the true vine on whom we are grafted as branches to share His 
life through the divine sap of His grace; He is the mystical Head 
of the body which is the Church, in whom we must be incorpor- 
ated to receive the vitalizing influence of His divinity; He is the 
Bridegroom of the Church and hence of every soul in grace, with 
whom we must be joined to realize our fellowship with God 
and our commerce with the divine Persons. This is the destiny of 
the new man, who has put on Christ unto newness of life: to re- 
produce as faithfully as possible the lineaments of Him, our 
brother, who is the consubstantial image of the invisible God, 
“the brightness of His glory and the figure of His substance.” * 


The humanity of the Word, indissolubly and ineffably unit- 
ed to the Second Person of the Trinity, is the organ of His 
divinity, a divine instrument for the production of grace in us, 
the channel through which passes the divine life that floods our 
souls. “The effusion of grace in us,” teaches St. ‘Thomas, “‘be- 
longs only to Christ, whose humanity has the power of justi- 
fying from its intimate union with divinity. Grace is received in 
Christ’s soul in supreme plentitude, and in consequence of this 
plentitude which He has received, it belongs to Christ to make 
others partakers of it: thus does He fulfill His office as Head. 
Therefore the grace which sanctifies the soul of Christ is, in its 
essence, the same as that which justifies others.” * 


3. The Grace of Christ. “If any man thirst, let him come to 
me and drink. .. .” ** Despite Adam’s base ingratitude and the 
plummet to essential foulness, God so loves the world as to send 
His only-begotten Son; God loves divinely, and this is His will: 
our sanctification, through Christ Jesus our Lord. And, there- 
fore, in the words of Dom Marmion, “not only has the Father 
chosen us from all eternity in His Christ: Elegit nos in ipso— 
note the expression in ipso: all that is apart from Christ does not 
exist, so to speak, in the divine thought—but it is also by Jesus 
Christ that we receive grace, the means of the adoption He des- 
tines for us. We are sons, like Jesus, we by grace, He by nature; 


34 Heb. 1:3. 
35 Summa theol., Illa, q. 8, a. 6 and a. 5, 
36 John 7:37. 
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He, God’s own son, we His adopted sons. It is by Christ that we 
enter into God’s family, it is from Him and by Him that grace 
and consequently divine life come to us.” * 


Thus now, in a restoration of man more marvelous than his 
creation (restored to his glory as God’s child), holiness and 
deification are produced by Christ’s grace to His image and like- 
ness, for His sacred humanity leaves its stamp and mark on the 
souls it sanctifies. Properly speaking, this is a Christian grace, 
which differs from that which God gave to Adam without any 
intermediary: it configures us to the image of the Savior. More- 
over, Christian grace is, mysteriously, more excellent, more pow- 
erful, more abundant—more divine—than the grace God gives 
without Christ. ** Is not He higher than the angels, is not Mary 
their Queen? And of this copious fountain of water which, in 
divine extravagance, springs up into life everlasting, man is to 
drink insatiably, ‘according to the measure of the giving of 
Christ .. . unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of 
fullness of Christ.” *° 


How it this wonder wrought in us? “The humanity of Christ, 
which is the cause of our justification, is applied to us spiritually 
through faith, and corporeally through the sacraments (for 
Christ’s humanity is both spirit and body) to this end: that 
holiness may be effected in us, Christ’s own holiness.” *” The 
sacraments, the divine remedies which produce in us the grace 
of Christ which they contain and symbolize; and faith, a faith 
vibrant with love and thus issuing in the works of Christ—these 
are the sources of our life in Christ. By them we form Christ in 
us, put on Christ, and bear in us the image of Christ: ** Christo- 
phoros, Christ-bearers, and therefore Theophoros, God-bearers. 
This is the imitation of Christ which is the path of perfection: 
in His state as Son of God and in His works as the unique arche- 
type of a perfectly divine living. 


87 Christ, the Life of the Soul, p. 18 (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 1939). 

38 Eph. 3:8. This is almost a special theme with St. Paul. Cf. Rom. 5:17-21; 
I Cor. 1:6-7; Ephes. 1:7-8, 18, 19, 2:17, 3:18; Col. 1:27; ete. 

39 Eph. 4:7, 13. 

40 St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. 27, a. 4. 

41 Cf. Gal. 4:19, Rom. 13:14, I Cor. 15:49. 
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Thus increasingly our resemblance to Christ develops and 
grows more perfect. Until that blessed day when the Father, 
recognizing in us the image of His only-begotten Son, shall take 
us unto Himself in the blazing glory of the light of the kingdom 
of heaven. 


‘THE FOUNTAIN AND THE LIVING WATERS 


The wonders God wrought in the soul of man when the earth 
was fresh and young, the grace of Christ now works in us. Es- 
sentially, like the grace given to Adam, it is a participation of 
that selfsame form by which God is what He is, His most divine 
nature. From this spring of divinity there flow into the powers 
of man the powers of God: the divine virtues of faith and hope 
and charity; the supernatural principles of human action, pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude, and temperance; the supernatural prin- 
ciples of divine action, the gifts of wisdom, understanding, 
knowledge, counsel, fortitude, piety, and fear of the Lord. These 
gifts come with grace, come through grace, the essential, dis- 
tinctive instruments of grace and its hallmark. They divinize the 
whole of man and every part of him, mind and heart and even 
his unhappy body. 

From this fountain, whose source is Christ whose source is 
God, well up the living waters which bring to divine life the 
thoughts of man, the love of man, and his every action. Thus 
can the life of Jesus Christ which is the life of God become our 
life; thus can we become worthy members and brothers of God's 
Son, flesh of His flesh, bone of His bone, vivified by His life. 
This mind should be in us which was also in Christ Jesus: this 
life, this eternal life which is in the Son of God and man, should 
be our life, for of His fullness we have all received. * ‘‘As all the 
throbbings of the adorable heart of Jesus Christ reverberate in 
souls thus deified, so also do His thoughts radiate and shine with 
the light of life in the illumined eyes of their heart, which, aided 
by the Spirit of understanding, penetrate the most august mys- 
teries.”’ * 


42 Cf. Phil. 2:5, I John 5:11-12, Col. 3:4, John 1:14. 
43 Arintero, op. cit., p. 53. 
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The divine life of Christ in our souls—this is the tremendous 
effect His grace works in us. But it is far from the only effect, 
although it implies and embraces the others. In order that the 
overwhelming wonder of God’s gift may be more fully appre- 
hended and appreciated, let us briefly consider these marvels, in 
no wise pretending to explore or exhaust the unfathomable rich- 
es of the grace of Christ. 

Justification. Grace reorients the being who dwells in the 
valley of the shadow of death to the Sun of justice. The dark 
stain of sin is obliterated from the souls of the children of wrath, 
and they become lightsome by the presence of divinity within 
them, and they become children of the heavenly Father. Christ’s 
justifying grace is not an extrinsic nonimputation of sin, as if 
God simply averted His glance from this ugliness; it is not a 
merciful blanketing of sin which simply hides the disfigurement, 
like new snow the dirt of the city; it is not, even, merely the 
remission of sin. Rather is it an inner renovation, a radical pur- 
gation, purifying, and healing, a profound renewal and trans- 
formation of man’s very being. Sin is entirely destroyed—but 
that is not all. “Justification is not merely the remission of sins,” 
the Council of Trent teaches, “but it is also the sanctification 
and renovation of the inner man.” ** Man dies to sin that he may 
live to God. As St. Augustine phrases it: ““He who justifies us al- 
so deifies us, because in justifying us, He makes us sons of God.” * 

This is an essentially divine work which Christ accomplishes 
in us. It is surpassingly greater than creation itself, in some re- 
spect it is even greater than the glorification of the saints. For 
the gift of grace exceeds the dignity of the sinner to a far greater 
extent than the gift of glory surpasses the dignity of those al- 
ready sanctified. * 


Yet Christ’s grace does not bring in its train that other gift, 
the gift of integrity, which so perfected Adam’s human nature. 
Why is this? Why does this tremendous Lover, so liberal in all 
else, stint us in this lesser thing? ‘The answer is that God has, out 


44 Sess. VI, Chap. 7; Denzinger, n. 799. 
45In Ps. 49, 2: PL, 36, 565. 
46 Cf. Summa theol., Ia-IIae, q. 113, a. 9. 
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of love, so willed it: in no sense has He blessed us in Christ less 
than he did Adam. The law of Christian justice is this, that the 
power of God is made perfect in our infirmity. ** Man’s inor- 
dinate appetites, the fatal drive of concupiscence within him, 
provide the obstacles for open battle, for which our ally is He 
who has conquered sin and death. Thus the opportunities for the 
victory of Christ, in us, by which we can attain greater glory and 
become more pleasing to God. Mysteriously, then, Christian grace 
by its very lack of the gift of integrity manifests its greater power, 
its higher excellence, its more divine perfection. 

Sanctification. Christ, Lord God of hosts, is the Holy One of 
God, before whose throne the choirs of angels chant their can- 
ticle of praise: Holy, holy, holy! For His is a perfect union with 
God, in inamissible stability, and a consequent separation from 
all that is not God or is opposed to Him. Through His grace we 
acquire His holiness: a union with God more intimate and so 
more perfect than any other (His own excepted), and a cor- 
responding withdrawal from creatures. 


In effect, this holiness amounts to a consecration. God makes 
us His by His grace, so separate from the world as to be dedi- 
cated in our very being to His service. Only the soul in the state 
of grace can fittingly render to Him the homage and worship 
which is His due. They, and they alone, are fully united with 
that liturgy which was Christ’s life, passion, and death out of 
His love for, and obedience to, the Father. These are the true 
adorers in spirit and in truth, * whose share in Christ’s grace 
makes them “as living stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ.” 


Divine adoption. We who are Christ’s brethren are, by the 
same token, the sons of His Father and coheirs with Him of the 
infinite riches and glory of divinity. Where His sonship is by 
nature, however, ours is by grace and adoption. But divine adop- 
tion is not a mere legal fiction, like its human counterpart; God 
shares His own nature with us in a physical communication of 
divinity. So we are truly His sons, formed in the image of His 





47 II Cor. 12:9. 48 Cf. John 4:23. 49T Pet. 2:5. 
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only Son, and ours is a true right, in virtue of the divine reality 
within us, to the heritage of heaven and the inheritance of Christ. 
“They shall be inebriated with the plenty of Thy house; and 
Thou shalt make them drink of the torrent of Thy pleasure. For 
with Thee is the fountain of life; and in Thy light we shall see 
light.” 5° 

The Indwelling of the Trinity. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
come to the souls of those in grace and make Their abode in this 
consecrated temple of Their own making. In the truest sense of 
the word, therefore, the kingdom of God is within us, God Him- 
self in His Trinity of Persons, the divine guests of the soul whose 
loving presence sanctifies, vivifies, and deifies us. So even in this 
life (though how imperfectly as compared with heaven!) we en- 
ter into intimate communion with the three divine Persons. This 
is, indeed, the whole meaning of grace, the whole purpose of the 
economy of salvation—‘that ... our fellowship may be with the 
Father, and with His Son, Jesus Christ,” we who have received 
“the Spirit of adoption of sons whereby we cry: Abba (Fath- 
er).” @ 


UNTO THE PRAISE OF THE GLORY OF HIS GRACE 


“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath blessed us with spiritual blessings in heavenly places, in 
Christ: as He chose us in Him before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy and unspotted in His sight in 
charity. Who hath predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
through Jesus Christ unto Himself: according to the purpose of 
His will: unto the praise of the glory of His grace, in which He 
hath graced us in His beloved Son.” © 

The wonders of grace can never be fully described, not even 
when the clear light of heaven shines over them. And the im- 
plications which follow from these wonders—this wonder—are 
innumerable and far-reaching. ‘To conclude this brief study we 
shall mention only three of them, and barely mention them at 





50 Ps. 35:9-10. 
51I John 1:3; Rom. 8:15. 
52 Eph. 1:3-6. 
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that. ‘They are the subject for endless meditation, and should be 
the spur to a deeper, more ardent fulfillment of our Christian 
destiny. 

1. The dignity of the Sons of God. “Most dearly beloved, let 
us give thanks to God the Father through His Son in the Holy 
Spirit: who on account of the great mercy by which He loved us 
has had mercy on us, and when we were dead to sin has vivified 
us together with Christ, that we might be in Him a new creature 
and a new figure. Therefore let us put off the old man with his 
works, and having taken to ourselves the participation of the 
generation of Christ, let us renounce the works of the flesh. 
Recognize, O Christian, thy dignity: and having been made a 
partaker of the divine nature fight shy of returning to your un- 
worthy conversation, the baseness of old. Remember who is your 
Head, and of whose body you are a member. Keep vividly in 
mind that you have been snatched from the powers of darkness, 
that you have been brought unto the light of God and to His 
kingdom.” ** 

2. The Practice of the Presence of God. “I wandered aimlessly 
like a lost sheep, seeking Thee in exterior things, when all the 
time Thou wert in my very being. I grew fatigued in looking all 
about me, while actually Thou wert within me... . I sought in 
vain outside myself for that which was within my soul.” ** “How 
wonderful it is that He whose greatness could fill a thousand 
worlds, and very many more, should confine Himself within so 
small a space, just as He was pleased to dwell within the womb 
of His most holy Mother! I think, if I had understood then, as 
I do now, how this great King really dwells within this little 
palace of my soul, I should not have left Him alone so often, but 
should have stayed with Him and never have allowed His dwell- 
ing-place to get so dirty.” © 

3. Living the Life of Christ. “So the height of the divinity, 
humbled to the earth, and joined with your humanity, made the 





53 St. Leo the Great, Sermo 21; PL, 54, 192. 
54St. Augustine, Soliloguia, Chap. 31; PL, 40, 888. 


55 St. Teresa, The Way of Perfection, Chap. 28; The Complete Works of St. 
Teresa of Jesus, translated and edited by E. Allison Peers, II, p. 118 (Sheed and 
Ward, New York: 1946). 
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Bridge and reformed the road. Why was this done? In order 
that man might come to his true happiness with the angels. And 
observe, that it is not enough that you should have life, that My 
Son should have made you this Bridge, unless you walk there- 
on.” 56 e 

Grace is the principle of divine life in us, the life of Christ. 
But life is vital, vibrant, dynamic, and our life in Christ is real- 
ized by constant increase in His grace, that we may grow daily 
in newness of life unto the fullness of Christ. It is through the 
fervent reception of the sacraments and through the practice of 
Christian virtues that this vital increase takes place. 

But here and now, if we be in the state of grace, we are other 
Christs, sons of God, temples of the Trinity, holy and pleasing 
in God’s sight. And ours is a foretaste of heaven... . 


If we but knew the gift of God! 





56 St. Catherine, Dialogue, A Treatise on Discretion; op. cit., p. 76. 
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Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


PASSION SPIRITUALITY 


ROSS AND CROWN welcomes to the ever increasing number of 
C spirituality reviews Fonti Vive, a review of Passion spiritu- 
ality, published four times yearly in Caravate (Varese), Italy. It 
is now in the second year of publication. 

Fonti Vive is intended for all those, whether priests, religious, 
or laity, who seek to lead lives of perfection. It also seeks to help 
others realize that God is the sole object worthy of man’s en- 
deavors. The perfect life pattern which Fonti Vive proposes to 
these Christians is the mystery of the Cross—as it was fulfilled 
in Christ our Head before us, and as it must be fulfilled by the 
members of His mystical body in the world of today. The under- 
standing, the contemplation, and the living out in our lives of 
Christ’s passion is the message of Fonti Vive. This is the mean- 
ing of the Review’s subtitle: Review of Passion Spirituality. The 
name Fonti Vive (Living Fountains) is taken from Isaias (12:3): 
“You shall draw waters with joy out of the Savior’s fountains,” 
to indicate the deep joy that comes from sharing in the. mystery 
of Christ’s passion. 

The articles are varied: theological, liturgical, biblical, and 
mystical. The doctrine and experience of those whose lives have 
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been especially permeated by the mystery of the Passion are al- 
so presented. 


The editor of the Fonti Vive, the Reverend Costante Brovetto, 
C.P., has recently published a study on the spirituality of St. Paul 
of the Cross and has a short article in the latest fascicle of the 
Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. It was on the strength of his con- 
viction that the Passion has an important role to play in the 
modern world that he inaugurated the new review. 


PRIESTLY SPIRITUALITY 


The December, 1956, issue of the Spiritual Life, a quarterly 
published by the Discalced Carmelite Fathers has a unique and 
unusual significance for priests and religious of America. The 
four major articles comprise a study of the “American Diocese 
and Man’s Spiritual Life.’’ Four vital aspects of a diocese are 
considered with such analytical precision and broad sweep of the 
mind that this issue of Spiritual Life may well be regarded as a 
positive contribution and hallmark to the growth and maturity 
of the Catholic Church in America. 


Among the authors are the Most Reverend Richard Cushing, 
D.D., Archbishop of Boston (“A Diocese and Man’s Spiritual 
Life”); the Reverend Thomas Stack, Pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church, East Hampton, Connecticut, ‘““The Parish and Man’s 
Spiritual Life”; the Reverend James Fgan, O.P., professor of 
theology, St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana, “The Function of a 
Religious Order in a Diocese’; ‘and Theodore Maynard, “The 
Spiritual Tradition of American Culture.” 


LAY PARTICIPATION IN CHURCH WORSHIP 


Pope Pius XII told leaders of the liturgical movement that 
he “sincerely desires” the progress of their efforts to bring about 
more active participation of the laity in the official worship of 
the Church and is “willing to help.” Speaking in French to an 
audience of delegates who had attended the International Con- 
gress of Pastoral Liturgy at Assisi, the Pope emphasized that the 
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liturgy is a vital function of the entire Church, and not of a 
limited group only. 


To this unique act of worship, each of the members, whether clothed 
with episcopal power or belonging to the body of the faithful brings all 
that he has received from God, all the powers of his mind, his heart 
and achievements. From the deposit of faith and the treasury of grace, 
the hierarchy, in the first place, draws from the great mysteries of the 
faith—in particular those of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Re- 
demption—and makes them pass into the liturgy. It would be difficult 
to find a truth of Christian faith which is not expressed in some manner 
in the liturgy, whether it is a question of readings from the Old and 
New Testaments during the Mass or in the Divine Office, or of the 
riches which the mind and heart discover in the Psalms. Moreover, the 
solemn liturgical ceremonies are a profession of faith in action. 


The Pontiff further declared that “if the hierarchy communi- 
cate by means of the liturgy, the truth and grace of Christ,” the 
faithful, on their side, ‘have for their task the reception of them, 
the giving of their wholehearted consent to them, and the trans- 
forming of them into living elements of value.” He said that the 
contribution brought to the liturgy by the hierarchy and the 
faithful ‘is not reckoned as two separate quantities but repre- 
sents the joint work of members of the same organism, which acts 
as a single living entity.’”’ He admonished that “there is no reason 
for maintaining suspicion, rivalries, open or hidden opposition, 
whether in thought, or in the manner of speaking and acting.” 

Discussing the liturgy and our divine Lord, the Pontiff said 
that “as some inaccuracies and some misunderstandings are com- 
ing to light,” he wished to reaffirm the statement he had previ- 
ously made that “the priest-celebrant, putting on the Person of 
Christ, not the people, nor the clerics, alone offers the Sacrifice, 
and not even the priests who reverently assist.” “All, however,” 
he added, ‘“‘can and should take reverent part in the Sacrifice.” 

Turning to the “infinite and divine majesty of Christ,” the 
Pontiff stressed that the divinity of Christ cannot remain some- 
how on the outer edge of liturgical thought.” “It is normal,” 
he said, “to go to the Father through Christ, since Christ is Media- 
tor between God and men. But He is not only a Mediator. He 
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is also within the Trinity, equal to the Father and the Holy 
Spirit.” 

In concluding, Pope Pius said the liturgy stamps a character- 
istic mark on the life of the Church, “even on the whole religious 
attitude of today.” 








Book Reviews 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART 

By Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut 

Translated by Cecily Hastings. Edited by Maurice Lavanoux. 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 128 pages, $7.50. 


This book consists of two essays translated from the German, an im- 
portant preface by the secretary of the Liturgical Arts Society of America, 
and a fine selection of 125 photographs of representative contemporary 
churches, vestments, vessels, painting, and statuary, over 30 of which 
are of American works. It is the best attempt in English so far to give a 
balanced and realistic statement on the problem which the Holy See 
itself has repeatedly called to our attention, the improvement of the 
setting and the instruments of divine worship. 

All three writers emphasize that the basis of such a reform must be the 
encyclical Mediator Dei (1947) and the Instructio De Arte Sacra 
(1952), since the Holy See alone has the right to lay down the norms for 
divine worship and for all that is directly connected with it. They set 
themselves the task of trying to interpret these authoritative documents 
in a practical fashion. Dr. Henze in the first essay, “The Potentialities 
of Modern Church Arts and its Position in History” attacks the prob- 
lem of explaining the much controverted references in these instructions 
to the “tradition of the Church” in matters of art. 

He lays down two principles. The first is incontrovertible, namely that 
the measure of all sacred art must be whether it is suitable as a setting 
for the proper performance of the Liturgy, not excluding however the 
use of the church for private prayer, preaching, etc. 

The second principle is more debatable. It is that the traditional at- 
titude of the Church is that if the church edifice is to serve the Liturgy it 
must reflect the contemporary culture and point of view of each period. 
The author argues ably for his contention on two grounds. First he 
shows that there have been only two periods in the entire history of the 
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Church in which “historicism,” that is, the attempt to copy ancient 
styles, was generally practiced. The first was between 400 and 1000 a.p. 
when culture was at a low ebb and the Church was struggling to find 
a reconciliation between classical culture and the condition of the bar- 
barians whom she was assimilating. The Carolingians, for example, at- 
tempted a return to copying classical models. The second was during 
the nineteenth century when the Church was again faced with a great 
gap between the rising secular society and her own tradition. Hence the 
attempt to revive Gothic and other ancient styles. Neither of these 
periods achieved any real artistic success. On the other hand the great 
achievements of Christian art, the basilica church, the palace church, 
the Gothic cathedral, the Renaissance church, the baroque church, al- 
though they made use of ancient elements, were strictly contemporary 
styles, directly reflecting the mentality and way of secular life of their 
own times. 

Dr. Henze’s second argument is based on the declaration of Mediator 
Dei that the Liturgy itself reflects the life and development of the 
Church and cannot be reformed by an antiquarian return to past styles. 
Not only do the forms of the Liturgy undergo development and revision, 
but the style of church art must serve as a sort of commentary by which 
the relatively immobile liturgical text and rubrics are given a fresh in- 
terpretation so as to be readily understandable by each new age, and 
in different countries. He himself suggests that for our age the church 
edifice might best be conceived as the Tent (tabernacle) of God on 
earth, since today the Christian feels most keenly the exile of the Church 
in a world where it is not allowed to take root. The Christian especially 
seeks to know Christ as his Brother, and the church edifice must pro- 
vide a place suitable for this intimate meeting. It must be a place of 
consolation and of encouragement for the continued battle. 


The author deals carefully with two obvious objections. The first is 
that the instructions of the Holy See seem to frown on the “modern” 
style in art. Dr. Henze shows that this is not the case since the Instructio 
de Arte Sacra does not directly deal with stylistic problems at all. It 
summarizes the traditional attitude of the Church, which, as the author 
has shown, has always favored contemporary styles, but it does repudi- 
ate works which are so novel as to err against the approved iconography 
of the Church. The Church is not concerned with style as such, but 
with the doctrinal truth presented. Only when the style leads to a dis- 
tortion of that truth either by an extreme realism or an extreme sym- 
bolism does the Church repudiate it. 


The second objection is that the common people do not like the 
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“modern style.” The author shows that since liturgical art shares in 
the work of doctrinal instruction, this criterion of popular favor cannot 
be the principal standard of judgment any more than it can be for the 
Liturgy itself or for preaching and catechizing. A teacher may legitimate- 
ly seek to please, but he may also legitimately seek to shock or even 
frighten his audience into a new and more profound awareness. Further- 
more we see that in secular matters the mentality and sensibility of our 
times express themselves in the designs of homes, factories, offices, auto- 
mobiles, and clothing in a distinctly “modern” manner. Are we so sure 
then that church art in an antique style really touches the minds and 
hearts of a modern congregation? Or does it foster in them the convic- 
tion that religion is only a sentimental survival from a dead past out of 
all practical relation with real life? 

The second essay by Dr. Theodor Filthaut, “Church Art and the 
Liturgy,” is less original, but is a very satisfactory discussion of the litur- 
gical function and symbolism of the church edifice itself{—the altar, the 
sanctuary, the font, the porch—and of the pictures and statues which 
decorate them. He tries to show what function the Church herself 
assigns to these objects and to draw certain conclusions about what the 
artist who designs them should seek to achieve. 

His interpretations are theologically sound and the practical conclu- 
sions drawn are often quite illuminating. For example he shows that 
the pictures and statues in a church should not be selected to please 
the whims of the donors but to emphasize the fundamental doctrines of 
our faith and their theological unity. Thus he suggests that the decora- 
tion of the sanctuary most appropriately should dwell on scenes of the 
triumph of Christ in order to indicate that the Eucharist is itself the 
great pledge of that ultimate victory. 

In his preface Mr. Lavanoux sounds an important warning. The ten- 
dency to contemporary functional design frequently has led to the 
error of subordinating the artist to the engineer. Now that contemporary 
design is gradually being accepted in our country the artist must con- 
cern himself with giving it not only a functional efficiency but also in 
giving it emotional and spiritual warmth and significance. 


The illustrations (evidently edited and expanded by Mr. Lavanoux) 
will cause more argument than does the text. It is not clear that all 
these artists have escaped the “historicism” against which-Dr. Henze 
argues. Not a few exhibit an excessive dependence on primitive styles 
or a fondness for the clichés of modern expressionism, the liturgical sig- 
nificance of which is hard to discover. 
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In general the architectural photographs and those of vestments, ves- 
sels, etc., although they may seem strange to the conservative, will be 
generally acceptable to those who have their eyes open to the develop- 
ment of contemporary secular architecture. The real problem remains 
with the representational art, and it is this problem that the authors of 
the text have largely neglected, feeling apparently that it will take care 
of itself once the architectural and crafts problem has been met. 

This is perhaps true, but the greatest source of opposition to the 
development of a contemporary style in our churches is the controversy 
over representational art. Dr. Henze correctly says that certain styles of 
the nineteenth century were instrinsically incapable of adaptation to 
liturgical purposes. He names realism, naturalism and impressionism, be- 
cause such styles leave no room for the suggestion of a spiritual reality 
beyond the material and visible world. On the other hand symbolism 
and expressionism, he argues, are capable of liturgical use because they 
do point beyond mere appearances. 


I believe that this contention needs careful consideration. Does not 
the very title “expressionism” indicate that this style is essentially sub- 
jective? It was devised to express the subjective reactions of the artist 
to the world, not the objectivity of truth. Similarly recent studies of 
symbolism tend to show that it is a style in which reality is made sub- 
ordinate to its symbol so that the author pretends to re-create reality to 
conform to art. If this is the case then these styles too cannot be useful 
for the genuinely liturgical artist unless they undergo a profound pur- 
ification and reorientation. Indeed it would be fairer to say that the 
styles must be abandoned, although many of the techniques developed 
by them may prove of use. Dr. Henze himself makes clear that litur- 
gical art must above all be objective since its purpose is to lead us to 
the contemplation of a truth greater than ourselves to which we must 
conform in order to be saved. 


The authors have not solved this crucial question of how art can 
imitate nature. In the nineteenth century, due to the combined influ- 
ence of idealism and the phenomenalism of modern science, “nature” 
came to mean the meaningless appearances of things. Thus the photo- 
graph was thought to present “nature” to us, and nothing was left for 
the artist except to dress up nature by a cosmetic process ultimately per- 
fected in Hollywood. When people today ask for art that “looks natural” 
they usually mean an art of surface appearance in which this appear- 
ance has been prettified, or (at the other extreme) in which it has been 
made sensational by minute and shocking documentation. The tabloid 
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photo of an actress or a mutilated corpse is the modern idea of some- 
thing that “looks natural.” 

The Greeks who coined the phrase “art imitates nature” meant by 
“nature” not the surface but the depth of things, the inner reality which 
manifests itself by certain regular external appearances. “Nature is the 
internal principle of change and stability.” The artist therefore imi- 
tates nature not by representing the surface as does a camera, but by an 
intellectual insight into the reality of a thing which then guides him in 
selecting those appearances which will reveal that reality to others, first 
by moving their senses and emotions and then by awakening their own 
intelligence. The Christians agreed in this but went further, emphasiz- 
ing that the inner nature of things reveals their dependence upon the 
Creator whom they reflect most perfectly in their very depths. 

The present work will prove very useful for the instruction of sem- 
inarians in sacred art as recommended by the Holy See, for artists, and 
for the laity, but it does leave us with the feeling that our artists them- 
selves have not yet fully realized how profound must be their rethinking 
of the formulas of modern art before they will produce a style which is 
at once contemporary and liturgical. 

Benepict AsHLeEy, O.P. 


HOPE OR DESPAIR 

By A. M. Carré, O.P. 

Translated by René Hague 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 119 pages, $3.50. 


In his charming poem on Hope, Peguy daringly but effectively pic- 
tures God the Father as musing over His daughters, the three theological 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and as being pleasantly surprised, 
not at Faith or at Charity, but at their little sister, Hope. Now, fifty 
years later, a Dominican priest presents the theology of hope in four 
well-written, thought-provoking essays which. indicate that a good theol- 
ogian can, if he is like the poet, or like the steward in the gospel, bring 
forth from his treasury (the Summa Theologiae in this instance) ‘‘things 
both old and new.” 

If in our day heaven seems to have lost its flavor, and hell gained a 
tang and spice, the fault is ours for having neglected and misunder- 
stood the virtue of hope. Without an habitual confidence in God who is 
Helpful Omnipotence itself, or with a false kind of hope, it was only 
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inevitable that modern authors should, like so many vultures, wheel and 
turn about frustration and death. Hope that is earthbound is doomed to 
disillusionment; its naive expectation, that a fountain of satisfaction and 
happiness can flow from a mere earthly good, will quickly founder on 
painful experience. Simone Weil has written, paradoxically, of “the 
tragedy of a gift,” another way of saying that all things earthly only 
too soon reveal their woeful inadequacy and their dismal ability to 
plunge us into disappointment and gloom. But the situation is differ- 
ent where the theological virtue of hope is concerned, because while 
by grace we enjoy the gift of eternal life in the present life, the antici- 
pation of the future remains and, although in a sense present, does not 
cease to be future. Such hope knows nothing of disillusionment. 


Christian hope is stable, unfluctuating. Its fitting symbol is the anchor 
which finds a firm hold in the unseen depths of the sea, or in the equal- 
ly unseen reality of heaven, providing safety and security to those who 
sail the turbulent seas of life. Hope is also enduring and patient, filled 
with vitality and power to rekindle continually the soul’s interest and 
expectation, to arouse its ambition and appetite for victory. It rests on 
the historical fact of Christ’s resurrection and upon God’s faithfulness 
to His promises; it is consequently confident of one day finding itself 
with and in God, like the leaping mountain stream which nothing can 
prevent from ultimately flowing into the sea. 

The social consequences of hope are far-reaching. Hope is a pressing 
onward to a happiness promised to many and to be achieved in the 
company of others; it is the virtue characteristic of a people on the 
march to a well-defined goal, heaven. The journey, long and filled with 
delays, brings out the patience of hope when it is confronted by what 
Bloy calls, with poetic hyperbole, the “infinite absence of God.” 

No informed Christian countenances for a moment such monstrous 
travesties of hope as are voiced in the glib: “Bear passively with evil, 
offer it up, because there is pie in the sky for you if you do.” No true 
Christian will despise temporal realities or resign himself to the injustices 
and miseries of this valley of tears, on the grounds that he belongs to 
eternity. He, too, must strive to dominate the earth, to increase its 
bounty, and to foster in it the growth of justice and charity, until he 
brings the whole of temporal creation back to God. 

Hope does not endorse a Pollyanna-like view of life. It can even gaze 
with some equanimity upon shattered plans, upon the fleeting char- 
acter of the world and the tragic vision of a death which daily draws 
closer. Despair is for a world that does not pray when the world is 
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crashing down in ruins. Despair slams shut the door leading to God, 
refuses His help, does not even expect it, overlooks it, and lives as if 
there were no eternal life or God. The man of hope always remembers 
that Christ came to save sinful man, and so neither belittles himself nor 
God. Nor does he hold it futile to hammer by prayer upon the doors of 
heaven. For him there is no such thing as an unforgiveable sin. 


Hope knows another illness whose name, presumption, signifies an 
overweening reliance upon oneself and a thoroughly false idea of God’s 
justice. “Of course God will forgive me,” it says. “After all, that’s His 
job.” Filial fear, noticeably absent from our modern literature, supplies 
the cure both for despair and presumption by instilling in the soul a 
sense of God’s transcendence, and of the seriousness of a sin against love, 
for all sins are, in the ultimate analysis, just that. It also leads to an 
appreciation of the truth that God had and has no obligation to grant 
us any of His gifts, and reminds us that the last of them, final perse- 
verance, is yet to be granted—-if indeed it is to be granted. Such fear 
prompts us to cast ourselves before the Tabernacle as a little dog before 
his master’s feet, not in a cringing or slavish manner, but just because 
we are so vividly aware of the gap separating the Almighty from any of 
His creatures. This abandonment to God to whom all things are possi- 
ble, even the filling up of this gap, is far from being mere passivity; it 
is rather a mobilization of the will, a replacing of our ideas with God’s 
ideas. It is an aggressive and persevering attempt to “put on Christ 
Jesus,” lest our destiny else be decided by our passions, by envy, ambi- 
tion, pride, or sensuality. 

Can we say that hope is honest? Does not the very idea of hoping for 
a reward for our earthly actions detract from the generosity of our acts? 
André Gide, a poor guide at best, thought so. He would have men do 
good without any idea of a reward at all. And yet, to pretend not to 
care whether our good deeds are acceptable or deserving of a reward 
is an impossible and unsound kind of unselfishness. We praise and adore 
and obey God because that is what creatures should by their very na- 
ture do. It is His good we seek, first and foremost, and if in the end we 
discover that His good is also ours, and if we thereupon hope for the day 
when actual possession of it is a fact, we have not been acting from 
a selfish motive but only as should a creature who is also a child of God. 
Crashaw has brilliantly said: “It does not kill the fruit to smell the 
flower,” and Father Carré says: “As hope uses the word, reward is the 
normal and logical fulfillment of human destiny when it comes to its 
full development, the harvesting of the fruit that was already present 
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in the seed. We are not asking for our wages, then, but for our inher- 
itance as God’s children. Such is the ‘blessed hope.’ ” 

From these remarks it will be abundantly clear that this thought-pro- 
voking little volume requires careful reading and thought. But it is well 
worth the trouble. 

R. T. A. Murpnuy, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


In the field of Mariological writings we welcome A Dictionary of 
Mary (Kenedy, $6.50), compiled by Donald Attwater, a reference book 
which will surely be of immense help to those who would have ready 
at hand descriptions of encyclical letters on the Blessed Virgin, Marian 
antiphons and hymns, feasts of Our Lady, churches and shrines of the 
Blessed Virgin, mysteries of her Rosary, and, in general, just about every- 
thing one would wish on Mariology in both the Eastern and the Western 
Church. Marian confraternities are treated as well as Mary in names of 
places, the Offices of the Blessed Virgin, the different kinds of scapulars 
of Our Lady. Controversies are mentioned, but not dwelt upon exten- 
sively nor does the compiler take sides in the disputes. Wonderful for 
reference, for factual information, and for a digest of Catholic Mariol- 
ogy, the book is recommended to all. 


In the field of devotional literature Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of 
Christ is unsurpassed, but there are few who have even heard of his 
other works. In Praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Bruce, $1.50) is a 
selection of 4 Kempis’ extolling of the Mother of God taken from his 
discourses to the Novices Regular. Throughout each of the five brief 
discourses the reader will recall the familiar ring of the Imitation. The 
author constantly associates Jesus and Mary, makes our appeals to the 
Mother seem so natural and childlike, and recurs over and over again 
to Mary’s protective power as Queen of the Angels and of all hearts. 
“The praise of Jesus is pleasant and noble, the praise of Mary is desir- 
able and beautiful. Therefore, praise when glad, pray earnestly when 
sad, for they are worthy of the praise of all and to be called upon for 
assistance as well at all times.” 


Saints and Ourselves (Kenedy, $3.00), edited by Philip A. Caraman, 
S.J., presents personal studies of twelve very diversified saints who lived 
in seven different centuries. Twelve writers give their subjective obser- 
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vations on the effect the individual form of holiness of each of the 
saints had on the age in which it was practiced. The work of St. Boni- 
face “was destined to change the face of Europe and the future of the 
world,” writes Christopher Dawson. St. Margaret of Scotland “had 
queenship thrust upon her. She had wished to be a nun.” St. Hugh of 
Lincoln shows us a combination of the contemplative and the apostle. 
St. Albert the Great could be a scientist and a natural philosopher, 
showing us “how admirable a disciple natural philosophy can be.” St. 
Louis of France fights for peace and justice, militant Joan of Arc is 
inspired by her “Voices,” and St. Nicholas von Flue saves the Swiss con- 
federation from imminent danger of dissolution. Cultured Jeanne de 
Chantal, ideally happy in marriage, seemingly unconsolable as a widow, 
becomes, under Francis of Sales’ direction, the leader of the community 
of the Visitation. The Jesuit, Blessed John Ogilvie, who came to Scotland 
“to un-teach heresy, and save souls,” intrepid, courageous, dauntless, on 
the scaffold flung into the crowd the small rosary he carried. It struck 
a curious and indifferent nobleman, but it must have struck him hard 
because he became John Ogilvie’s last convert. Katherine Chorley chose 
to write about St. Peter Claver, whose holiness is exemplified in acts of 
charity during thirty-eight years spent in ministering to the Negro vic- 
tims of the African slave trade. The Welsh contribution to Saints and 
Ourselves is made in the name of Blessed David Lewis, noted, says his 
biographer, for “a calm and soldierly devotion to duty, a tireless com- 
passion which earned him the local title of ‘Father of the Poor,’ and 
a command of his temper miraculous in any of the race of Siencyn. 
...” As a reward for it all he was hanged, martyred for his “Popish 
works.” This refreshingly informative and entertaining volume closes 
with a study of the great St. Alphonsus Liguori, at home “in the mis- 
sions, and above all in the confessional.” 

Father Richard Murphy, O.P., professor of Sacred Scripture at St. 
Rose Priory, Dubuque, has a trilogy of scriptural volumes for Brief 
Notices. The first of these is The Holy Bible (Sheed and Ward, $7.50), 
Monsignor Knox’s translation of the Old and New Testaments, now 
published in one volume. In size it is like any ordinary book. The text 
is printed in clear type, not too small for comfortable reading, two col- 
umns to a page. The verses are numbered in the margin, thus removing 
the distraction of numbers inverted in the text. On top of each page a 
single line describes its content. One cannot help being impressed by the 
amount of work this one volume represents. Although it has the undeni- 
able merit of being very readable, the book is not without its faults, for 
some would like to see the poetic passages in certain books indicated 
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textually as such; others would gladly bid farewell to the “thee’s” and 
“thou’s”; and some will certainly object to the rendition of disputed 
passages, as, e.g., Jeremias 31:22, Josue 10:12. But all in all, we are 
happy to have Monsignor Knox’s translation at hand for reference and 


for pleasurable reading. It represents a milestone in the history of the 
English Bible. 


A thoroughly competent, well-written book on the most fascinating 
book of all, Genesis, is A Path Through Genesis (Sheed and Ward, $4.00) 
by Bruce Vawter, C.M. Father Vawter deftly guides the reader through 
the story of Creation and the Fall, and after introducing the reader to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, finishes with the story of Joseph in Egypt. 
A book like this, in view of the problems Genesis raises, might be very 
heavy, but this one is popular both in form and in content. The author 
argues tellingly that one can best understand the New Testament by 
starting to read the Bible at the beginning, and that while one may be 
a good Catholic without knowing the Bible, he cannot in that case be 
an informed Catholic. 

Father B. J. Le Frois, $.V.D., has designed his digest of the parables 
of Christ (Christ’s Parables, Divine Word Publications, Techny) for 
practical use. Each of the forty-nine parables treated is examined from 
three points of view—the picture utilized by our Lord in the parable, 
the “lesson” or application which He made of it, and “practicality” or 
suggested leads for thought along the lines of the parable. The para- 
graphs are short, with subdivisions. Good for a quick look at this phase 
of Christ’s teaching. 

For over ten years now numerous priests and seminarians have been 
indebted to Monsignor L. J. O’Connell, and his fellow seminarians at 
the time, for The Book of Ceremonies, originally published by Bruce in 
1943. Now Father Walter J. Schmitz, S.S., Master of Ceremonies of the 
Archdiocese of Washington, has brought the volume up to date in ac- 
cordance with recent decrees of the Holy See, especially those relative 
to the Eucharistic fast and to the rubrics concerning the Mass and the 
Divine Office. The original edition contained a section on the princi- 
ples of ceremonies, and clear, succinct, and complete directives and 
diagrams for the usual ceremonies carried out in the seminary and 
parochial churches. These features have all been retained in the new ed- 
ition, and the additions and changes therein will make the revised edition 
of The Book of Ceremonies (Bruce, $6.50) a continuously accurate guide, 
one which the priest and seminarian will keep close to his desk as well 
as to his prie-dieu, with an extra copy for the sacristy. 


Cross and Crown unites with Thomistic scholars in congratulating the 
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indefatigable compilers of A Complete Index of the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas Aquinas (The Catholic University of America Press, 
$20.00). It is a companion volume to A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas 
published in 1948. It is the earnest wish of the authors, Dr. Roy J. De- 
ferrari and Sister M. Inviolata Barry, C.D.P., Ph.D., that “this Index 
will both relieve Thomistic scholars of some of the taxing labor of their 
work and will stimulate many additional investigations of the philosoph- 
ical thinking of St. Thomas.” The Index is as thorough as a verbal index 
can be and once one understands the key to the references there is no 
difficulty in finding the word sought in the Summa. It should be point- 
ed out, however, that the present work is a verbal and not a topical 
index. Some initial confusion may be encountered by those who are ac- 
customed to seeing the second part of the Summa cited la 2ae—2a 
2ae, and the third part, 3a, whereas in the Index the citations are given 
respectively as 2, 3, 4. 
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